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\I^HO  OWNS  the  natural  resources  of  Louisiana? 

It  seems  to  me  the  correct  answer  to  that  question,  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  state,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  genuine  conser- 
vation   of   our   fish    and    game,    and    complete   obser\'ance   of   our   conservation   laws. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  state  of  Louisiana  owns  its  natural  resources,  and  that 
makes  you,  as  a  resident  of  Louisiana,  a  part  owner  in 
its  fish,  game,  wild  fur  bearing  animals  and  fowls  that 
have  not  been  reduced  or  domesticated  to  private  own- 
ership. So  you  see,  protection  of  our  fish  and  game  is 
as  much  your  obligation  as  that  of  any  appointed  con- 
servation official  or  delegated  game  warden. 

When  the  first  colonists  settled  in  Louisiana  this 
territory  was  in  fact  a  natural  paradise.  There  was  a 
greater  wealth  of  fish  and  game  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  new  world.  Our  Divine  Creator,  who  in 
His  great  wisdom  balances  all  things,  gave  to  Louisiana 
fabulous  natural  wealth  to  compensate  for  its  great 
wastes  of  marshland,  flooded  areas  and  unfertile  hills. 
But  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  first  white 
lAMAcricMCMT  "^^^  ^^^^  ^°  °^''  ^hores,  man  has  laid  waste  in  such 

F.  LAMAR  CLEMENT  profligate    dissipation    that    our    wildlife    has    shrunk 

to  an  alarming  scarcity. 

In  simple  words,  we  have  been  robbing  ourselves  or  complacently  permitting  our 
neighbors  to  rob  us,  of  our  natural  fish  and  game  resources. 

The  theory  of  public  ownership  of  fish  and  game  through  the  state  in  its  sovereign 
capacity  is  vested  in  the  Napoleonic  code,  the  prevailing  laws  of  this  state,  thus  our 
natural  resources  are  a  trust  for  the  people  of  this  state  ...  An  endowment  that  YOU 
own,  and  consequently  are  obligated  to  protect  and  preserve. 

If  you  were  carrying  a  sack  of  wheat  that  you  owned,  and  became  aware  that  there 
was  a  hole  in  the  sack  and  your  wheat  was  spilling  out,  would  you  continue  on  blithely, 
dribbling  away  your  possession,  or  would  you  plug  up  the  torn  sack  and  protect  your 
wheat  ? 

If  you  would  only  exercise  the  same  pride  in  ownership  of  your  fish  and  game,  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  restocking  programs  and  law  enforcement  appropriations  would 
be  unnecessary.  Restocking  of  our  fish  and  game  and  enforcement  of  conser^-ation  laws 
are  both  highly  expensive  operations  and  you  pay  the  bill.  In  fact  you  pay  it  twice.  You 
pay  when  you  let  violators  rob  you  of  the  game  you  own.  And  you  pay  again  when  the 
state  attempts  to  relpace  it. 

If  you  saw  a  man  robbing  your  neighbor's  house,  or  your  own,  you,  as  a  law  abiding 
citizen,  would  report  it  immediately.  In  fact  you  might  apprehend  the  thief  yourself,  which 
as  a  good  citizen  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do.  If  you  could  be  made  to  realize  that 
game  and  fish  law  violators  were  robbing  you  and  your  neighbor  just  as  surely  as  the 
house-breaker,  what  a  great  forward  step  toward  preservation  of  our  national  resources 
we  would  take. 

And  another  thing:  give  your  boy  a  chance  to  learn  why  there  must  be  huntine 
laws,  and  why  they  must  be  respected ;  let  him  learn  first  hand  that  all  conser^-ation  lau-s 
have  come  into  being  so  that  he,  and  the  boys  who  come  after  him,  might  enjoy  their 
days  afield;  let  his  own  experiences  in  finding  a  co^•ey  of  quail,  or  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel 
impress  upon  him  the  need  for  habitat,  food  and  protection  for  these  game  species.  He 
can  learn  a  lot  more  that  way  than  he'll  take  time  to  find  in  books. 

So,  when  someone  asks:  "Whose  game  is  it?"  look  him  in  the  eye  fearlessly  and 
say: 

"It's  mine,  and  I'm  going  to  help  protect  it." 


CDits^ruatlpn  is  Imptural 


Contrary  to  general  belief  wildlife  conservation  is  not  something  that  developed  during  the 
last  several  generations.  In  fact  it  is  as  old  as  the  scriptures.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  con- 
servation of  our  natural  wildlife  resources  really  began  through  the  efforts  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  he  has  been  called  the  father  of  conservation.  As  we  read  through 
the  Bible,  however,  we  find  repeated  admonitions  urging  wildlife  conservation  and  just  recently  the 
finding  of  the  "lost"  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas  has  brought  to  light  the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  to  His 
apostles,  in  which  He  preaches  the  very  rudiments  on  which  our  present  day  wildlife  conservation  is 
built. 


The  Fifth  Gospel 

By  Ednard  Waldo 

A  N^'  COMMERCIAL  fish  under  the  prescribed  sizes  taken 
by    legal    means    shall    be    returned    immediately    to    the 
waters  from  which  taken  without  avoidable  injury  .   .  ."  so 
says  a  statute  on  our  books   regarding  conservation  laws. 

Of  course  our  solons  didn't  know  it  but  Jesus  said  prac- 
tically the  same  thing  to  his  apostles,  among  whom  were 
commercial  fishermen,  on  the  banks  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
almost  two  thousand  years  ago.  And  these  words,  lost  through 
all  those  centuries,  will  soon  be  read  by  the  Christian  world 
when  the  fabled  lost  gospel  of  St.  Thomas  is  published. 


s 


by  Gwen  Perkins 


P*  VER  SINCE  the  beginning  of  time  Man  has  been  instructed 
to  conform  to  basic  game  and  land  management  principles. 
Even  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Adam  was  told  that  there  were 
certain  conservation  laws  to  follow,  "Eat  this.  Leave  that!" 
But,  as  we  all  well  know,  greed  entered  into  the  picture  and  as 
a  result  mankind  has  been  cursed  with  thorns  and  thistles 
and  having  to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

History  since  that  time  has  repeated  itself  time  after  time. 
A  civilization  rises  up,  becomes  a  world  power,  yjt  disappears 
under  the  sands  of  time  as  greed  and  lust  and  v.-anton  destruc- 
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THE  FIFTH  GOSPEL 

The  missing  Fifth  Gospel,  was  said  to  have  been  recorded 
by  the  apostle  when  Jesus  spoke  his  immortal  words  to  the 
twelve  on  the  Mount  at  Capurnium  by  the  shores  of  Galilee. 
Scholars  had  searched  for  centuries  in  vain  for  the  documents 
with  only  blind  faith  and  tradition  to  guide  them.  However, 
in  1945,  some  workmen  digging  in  a  chalk  cliff  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  found  Jesus'  long-sought  words  preserved  in  a 
huge  jar  and  the  new  testament  came  to  light. 

Among  Jesus'  103  sayings  in  the  text  which  has  been  trans- 
lated after  a  decade  of  work  by  the  Coptic  museum  at  Cairo 
is  found  the  following: 

Jesus  said: 

Ma)!  /s  like  unto  a  clever  fisherman 
tiho  casts  his  net  into  the 
sea  and  draws  it  up  full  of  little  fishes.  And 
among  the  little  fishes  he  finds  one 
good  big  fish.  And  the  wise  fisherman  takes 
the  one  big  fish  and  throws  hack  into 
the  sea  all  the  little  fishes.  And  it 
hurts  him  not  to  keep  only  the  one  big  fish. 

Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the  two  aforesaid  may  be  charged 
to  coincidence;  for  coincidence  is  regarded  by  most  as  that 
which  is  made  up  of  things  which  correspond  exactly  to  one 
another  and  yet  are  remarkable  from  lack  of  apparent  con- 
nection. However,  Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of  the  bible  that 
contains  many  proverbs  for  the  cultivation  of  wisdom,  may 
have  the  answer  for  it  says,  "There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun." 

The  story  of  the  jar  and  its  unearthing,  of  how  the  books 
found  therein  by  the  Egyptian  fellahs  were  sold  for  a  pit- 
tance as  worthless  and  scattered  only  to  be  reassembled  by 
chance  and  of  how  antiquarians  recognized  among  them  the 
lost  Fifth  Gospel,  will  be  food  for  many  a  tale  of  fact  and 
fiction  for  centuries  to  come. 

Among  theologians,  the  thirteen  books  and  the  manuscripts, 
which  have  been  identified  as  a  library  of  one  of  the  early 
Christian  sects,  the  find  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  age  because  besides  the  Gospel  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, it  contains  the  Evangel  of  Truth  and  many  other  impor- 
tant works  and  may  contain  many  "lost  chords"  in  the  sym- 
phony of  the  Christian  faith. 

Aside  from  other  speculations,  those  who  are  extracting 
truths  from  the  lost  volumes  and  manuscripts  are  anticipating 
whether  the  discovery  may  carry  with  it  an  all  powerful  mes- 
sage which  may  have  been  withheld  for  a  divine  purpose. 
It  is  indeed  odd  some  say  that  this  world  shaking  "find" 
should  have  been  made  in  1945,  the  same  year  that  a  new 
era  of  material  advancement  was  opened  to  man  with  the 
dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Will  there  be  a  warning  con- 
tained in  these  pages  when  the  translations  have  been  digest- 
ed.' And,  if  so,  will  man  recognize  and  heed  it.' 


ONLY  25  POUNDS 

THROW  HIM  BACK! 

La  Paz,  Bolivia — Fishermen  regard  trout  taken  from  Lake 
Titicaca  as  puny  unless  they  weigh  at  least  25   pounds. 

These  fish  were  introduced  from  the  United  States  years 
ago.  The  lake,  as  big  as  Lake  Erie,  is  South  America's  largest 
and  the  world's  highest  navigable  body  of  water. 

Tlie  steamer  that  plies  it,  providing  transportation  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  was  built  in  England,  transported  in  sec- 
tions overland  by  rail,  and  reassembled  on  the  shore. 


The  Silverfish  is  not  a  fish  and  does  not  live  in  the  water 
but  is  a  small  wingless  insect  with  a  fishlike  bristle  tail. 


THE  SCRIPTURES 

tion  lays  waste  the  land.  "Where  there  is  no  vison,  the  people 
perish,"  Where  there  is  no  conservation,  no  thought  for  per- 
petuation of  the  natural  resources  for  the  coming  generations, 
there  is  no  future  for  that  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Israelites  were  given  basic 
conservation  practices  to  follow  as  well  as  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual laws,  when  they  were  being  given  the  rules  of  conduct 
in  the  Promised  Land. 

"And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shall  not 
wholly  reap  the  corners  of  they  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest."  (Leviticus  19:9J  Farmers  of 
this  day  and  time  have  already  discovered  the  loss  in  quail 
populations  as  a  result  of  clean  fence  rows.  Quail  need  briar 
patches  and  weedy  fence  rows  for  protection  from  winged 
predators  and  for  nesting  places  and  feeding  cover.  Quail 
reached  a  high  in  Louisiana  during  the  years  of  crude  farming 
practices  following  the  cutting  over  of  the  pinelands,  but  as 
"improved"  farming  practices  brought  in  the  era  of  the  clean 
fence  row,  the  combine,  and  the  mechanical  hay  bailer,  the 
farmer  began  to  produce  more  and  more  bushels  per  acre, 
scarcely  noting  or  caring  that  the  call  of  the  Bobwhite  was 
gradually  diminishing  into  silence. 

Crop  rotation  was  decreed  in  Leviticus  25:3  and  4.  "Six 
years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune 
thy  vineyard  and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof.  But  in  the  seventh 
year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the 
Lord;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune  thy  vineyard." 
And  a  wonderful  Thanksgiving  day  that  was  to  last  a  whole 
year  was  to  come  every  fifty  years,  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  "A 
jubilee  shall  that  50th  year  be  unto  you:  Ye  shall  not  sow, 
neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather 
the  grapes."  One  a  lifetime!  Some  lucky  ones  might  live  to 
celebrate  two.  Somehow  we  can't  help  but  feel  cheated  when 
we  learn  that  it  was  intended  for  man  to  enjoy  one  whole 
year  of  vacation.  One  year  to  fish  or  hunt  or  travel  or  cruise 
or  do  whatever  is  your  heart's  desire ! 

Wildfowl  management  was  not  overlooked  either.  "If  a 
bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree, 
or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and 
the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt 
not  take  the  dam  with  the  young:  But  thou  shalt  in  any  w^ise 
let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young  to  thee:  (Deuteronomy: 
22:6  and  7)  This  idea  of  harvesting  the  young  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  the  soundest  approach  to  dove  management.  Peak 
populations  are  reached  in  the  late  summer  toward  the  end  of 
the  nesting  season  but  within  ninety  days  thereafter,  50  percent 
of  the  doves  will  die  regardless  of  whether  they  were  left  to 
die  unharvested  or  are  taken  by  the  hunter. 

Forestry  management  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  governing 
conduct  in  time  of  war.  (Deuteronomy  20:19-20)  Instead  of 
laying  waste  to  the  land  of  the  enemy,  the  soldier  was  ordered 
to  cut  down  only  those  trees  that  did  not  produce  fruit  and 
nuts.  An  excellent  idea  if  you  intended  to  win  the  war  and 
possess  the  land.  In  this  day  ot  Timber  Stand  Improvement 
it  would  be  well  for  the  forester  and  landowner  to  take  this 
to  heart.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  cut  down  a  mast 
producing  hardwood,  but  many,  many  years  to  replace  it.  If 
there  are  to  be  any  squirrels  left  in  the  woodlands  of  tomorrow 
these  food  and  den  trees  should  be  given  ever}'  possible  con- 
sideration. 

The  edict  concerning  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  in  the  or- 
chard (Leviticus  19:23-24)  has  been  found  to  apply  to  deer 
propagation.  According  to  the  scripture,  whenever  an  orchard 
was  planted,  the  fruit  was  not  to  be  gathered  until  the  fifth 
year.  In  stocking  an  area  with  deer,  biologists  have  found  out 
that  it  takes  about  five  years  of  protection  for  the  herd  to 
build  up  to  a  size  where  it  can  withstand  hunting  pressure 
and  produce  an  annual  shootable  surplus. 

The  parable  of  the  ten  talents  is  another  lesson  in  game 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Juvenile  Problems  are  Adults  Problems 


By  W.  C.  Coins 


The    shooting    efforts    of    these    young    boys    are    being    properly    di- 
rected   on    the    rifle    range    with    competent    instructors. 


IF  THE  ABOVE  title  seems  harsh  it  is  only  bacause  we  must 

admit  the  truth  of  it  and  this  fact  has  been  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  by  J.  Howell  Flournoy,  Sheriff  of  Caddo  parish  with 
headquarters  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

When  Sheriff  Flournoy  first  began  his  career  as  a  peace 
officer  he  realized  that  youth  was  becoming  quite  a  problem 
in  not  only  his  own  parish  but  all  over  the  country,  as  well.  He 
soon  realized  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion but  he  knew  that  to  solve  what  was  fast  becoming  a 
severe  problem,  steps  would  be  necessary  that  would  point  out 
what  was  actually  behind  the  trouble. 

Moving  on  the  assumption  that  the  youths  were  improperly 
guided  and  in  some  cases,  not  guided  at  all,  the  sheriff  began 
to  make  plans  to  erase  at  least  part  of  the  damage  that  had 
been  done.  He  felt  that  if  some  program  was  set  up  to  guide 
the  youngsters  along  the  right  path  by  getting  and  holding 
their  interest  in  something  in  which  they  could  enjoy  and 
participate,  he  would  have  half  the  battle  won. 

First  of  all.  Sheriff  Flournoy  began  a  move  that  would  win 
the  confidence  of  the  youths.  He  knew  that  many  of  them 
held  little  respect  for  law  enforcement  officers  and  that  also, 
a  certain  part  of  them  actually  feared  the  officers.  His  first 
efforts  were  directed  along  this  line  and  soon  the  parish  jail 
as  well  as  his  offices  was  a  gathering  place  for  youths.  Boys 
from  the  Boy  Scout  organization.  Future  Farmer  groups.  Four 
H  clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  and  finally,  regular  classroom  groups 
were  shown  about  the  jail  and  sheriff's  offices.  They  learned 
first  hand  about  fingerprinting,  photographing,  feeding  meth- 
ods of  the  prisoners,  and  many  other  duties  which  the  aver- 
age peace  officer  has  to  perform. 

In  1954  the  good  sheriff  decided  that  something  else  could 
be  added  to  his  program  with  a  little  assistance  and,  enlisting 
the  facilities  of  the  Caddo  Rifle  and  Pistol  club,  he  organized 
the  Junior  Rifle  Team.  Sheriff  Flournoy  knew  that  most  boys 
like  to  shoot  guns  and  were  going  to  shoot  them  when  and 
where  they  could.  He  felt  that  if  a  proper  place  was  provided 
with  the  proper  safety  precautions  being  taken,   the  youths 


would  do  their  shooting  here  rather  than  shoot  at  random 
all  over  the  parish  which  is  thickly  settled. 

On  the  range  at  the  local  club  were  several  qualified  in- 
structors but  the  sheriff  went  a  little  farther  and  had  one  of 
his  own  men  trained  by  the  National  Rifle  Ass'n.  In  this 
way  the  sheriff  knew  he  would  have  someone  at  his  disposal 
at  all  times.  Former  professional  baseball  player,  Al  Mazur, 
was  picked  for  this  duty  and  although  Al  turns  out  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  office  work  in  the  Caddo  Parish  court- 
house, he  also  spends  many  hours  on  the  rifle  range  with  the 
boys.  Incidently,  plans  are  being  made  at  this  time  to  organize 
the  first  girls  rifle  team  in  the  area. 

Al  Mazur  pointed  out  the  many  features  of  the  training 


It  was  hard  to  keep  this  group  of  Scouts  still  for  a  group 
picture,  so  eager  were  they  about  the  tour  of  the  Caddo 
Parish  jail. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


J.  Howell  Flournoy,  Sheriff  of  Caddo  Parish,  says  we  must 
FACE    rather    than    AVOID    the    problems    of    our    youth. 

to  US.  The  boys  are  not  allowed  on  the  range  without  instruc- 
tors. The  range  is  used  by  the  youth  groups  at  times  that  do 
not  conflict  with  the  regular  activities  of  the  adult  club  mem- 
bers. This  is  ordinarily  possible  five  days  each  week. 

Mazur  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  boys  do  not  just 
shoot  at  targets  to  see  if  they  can  hit  them.  Actually,  scores 
are  kept  and  the  shooting  is  competitive.  The  shooting  is 
conducted  according  to  regulations  of  the  National  Rifle 
Ass'n.,  and  awards  are  made  for  the  different  qualifications. 
These  are  in  the  forms  of  brassards,  badges,  bars,  etc.  Prog- 
ress records  are  kept  and  these  are  interesting  to  watch  as 
most  of  them  actually  show  progress. 

How  has  the  sheriff  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  program  ? 
It  has  not  been  easy.  First  of  all,  he  called  on  and  received 
help  from  the  state  legislature.  Secondly,  he  enlisted  what  aid 
he  could  from  the  local  citizens  of  his  parish.  Thirdly,  he 
called  on  local  civic  clubs  for  help  in  the  purchase  of  rifles 
and  ammunition.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  extent  of  this 
assistance.  The  civic  dubs  put  the  sheriff  in  closer  touch  with 
another  group  of  youths.  This  was  the  underprivileged  and 
it  was  one  group  the  sheriff  was  particularly  interested  in 
reaching. 

When  shooting  awards  are  given,  along  with  them  go  diplo- 
mas attesting  the  fact.  Of  these,  the  boys  are  especially  proud. 
If  a  boy  should  move  to  another  town  or  city  and  wish  to 
continue  his  shooting  into  the  more  advanced  stages,  he  takes 
along  his  credits  for  they  are  registered  with  the  National 
Rifle  Ass'n.,  in  Washington,  D.  C;  just  another  thing  to  get 
and  hold  his  interest. 

Sheriff  Flournoy  says  that  he  believes  his  program  has  ena- 
bled many  boys  to  shoot  that  had  never  had  their  hands  on  a 
rifle.  He  also  says  that  promiscuous  shooting  over  the  parish 
has  been  lessened  to  a  great  extent. 

Just  recently.  Sheriff  Flournoy  issued  a  message  that  pretty 
well  sums  up  his  philosophy  as  well  as  his  approach.  He  calls 
it  "Winning  Our  Youth"  and  it  goes  like  this: 

"Juvenile  delinquency  is  adult  delinquency.  We  all  know- 
that  for  a  fact.  Whenever  you  see  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone 
wrong  you  may  be  sure  that  some  adult  associated  with  him 
or  her  has  gone  wrong  first.  Our  boys  and  girls  learn  to  be 
bad  from  or  because  of  our  adults,  just  as  they  learn  to  be 


g(xjd  from  or  because  of  those  who  lead  them,"  the  sheriff 
said. 

"I  am  sure  that  each  law  enforcement  officer  has  often 
wished  that  there  was  some  way  for  him  to  charge  parents 
with  the  crimes  of  juveniles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  would 
have  an  immediate  effect  in  reducing  our  juvenile  delinquency. 
But  forcing  parents  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  children's 
acts  is  not  the  answer,  in  my  opinion.  The  solution  is  in 
something  broader  and  deeper  than  the  passing  and  enforcing 
of  mere  laws. 

"Too  often,  I  believe,  the  law  enforcement  officer  finds 
himself  in  one  corner  of  a  triangle,  with  crime  in  another 
corner  and  the  citizen  in  the  third  corner.  It  is  the  citizen 
who  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  law  enforcement 
and  crime.  Whenever  you  find  citizens  aligning  themselves 
with  law  enforcement  you  will  find  crime  under  control.  And 
wherever  you  find  citizens  uninterested  in  law  enforcement 
you  will  find  crime  always  increasing. 

"Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant jobs  of  law  enforcement  agencies  is  the  work  of  win- 
ning the  citizens,  particularly  the  young  citizens,  to  the  side 
of  law  and  order.  You  don't  find  boys  and  girls  who  have  a 
healthy  respect  for  law  enforcement  becoming  involved  in 
crimes.  And  the  teaching  of  respect  for  law  enforcement  to 
our  youth  is  not  altogether  a  responsibility  of  parents;  it's  a 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  him- 
self. 

"The  duties  of  a  good  law  enforcement  officer,  I  think,  go 
far  beyond  his  technical  duties  of  apprehending  and  bringing 
before  a  court  the  violators  of  our  laws.  Admittedly,  he  must 
know  enforcement,  must  know  laws,  must  know  how  to  appre- 
hend the  violators,  must  know  how  to  use  all  the  scientific 
aids   of   fingerprinting,   photography,   handwriting,    ballistics, 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Young  Girl  Scouts,  "Brownies",  are  delighted  at  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  jail  at  Shreveport  and  see  how  it 
operates. 


A    classroom    group    learns    firsthand,    some    of    the    methods 
of  combatting  crime. 
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They  Aim  To  Save. . . 

. .  .by  Shooting  To  Kill 


By  Leo  H.  Lanier 

SOUNDS  KINDA  far  fetched  .  .  .  kinda  hard  to  beUeve, 
but  it's  quite  true!  The  better  shot  a  hunter  is  the  more 
game  there'll  be  to  hunt. 

As  recently  as  1953  it  was  difficult  to  find  enough  game 
to  shoot  at  —  much  less  hit  —  to  fill  the  limit  levied  by 
State  and  Federal  game  laws,  which  were  being  set  lower  and 
lower  as  the  years  went  by.  The  story  in  and  around  Amite 
was  the  same  —  no  game  to  hunt.  The  vast  villages  of  squirrel, 
the  covies  of  quail,"  the  flocks  of  wild  duck  and  geese  just 
weren't  to  be  found  and  it  looked  as  if  they  were  going  the 
way  of  the  whooping  crane  and  the  buffalo. 

State  and  Federal  game  limits  were  being  levied  and  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  authorities  but  game  still  diminished.  There 
were  si^ns  all  through  the  woods  of  bones  and  feathers  but 
few  or  no  birds. 

Old  timers  of  the  area  related  how  plentiful  game  used 
to  be  and  how  much  more  of  it  was  killed  for  food  alone. 
Game  was  slaughtered  for  daily  diet  and  for  export  into  the 
larger  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  nearly  all  year 
long.  The  total  take  of  game  was  much  larger  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  much.  There  was  no  limit  on  the  kill,  yet  each 
year  there  was  increasingly  more  game. 

This  day  and  age,  with  our  commercial  production  of  all 
types  of  food  stuffs  that  can  be  preserved  indefinitely,  there 
is  no  demand  on  wild  game  to  supply  food  as  it  had  done 
since  the  Indians  first  learned  to  use  a  bow  and  arrow.  What 
then  could  be  happening  to  the  wild  game  .  .  .  "hunters  just 
aren't  good  enough  shots  anymore,"  the  old  timers  stated, 
"they  don't  know  how  to  shoot  to  kill." 

The  results  of  sportsmen  who  tested  that  theory  will  be  seen 
this  July  19th,  20th,  and  21st  by  those  who  attend  the  Loui- 
siana State  Championship  Skeet  Shoot  at  the  VF'W  Park,  east 
of  Amite,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Florida  Parishes  Skeet 
and  Gun  Association. 

These  sportsmen,  with  diminishing  game  in  the  immediate 
area  of  Amite  had  heard  of  that  theory  and  put  it  to  a  test. 
They  organized  the  Skeet  and  Gun  Association  to  teach  them- 
selves   and    others    better    shooting    methods    and    safety    in 


In  three  short  years  the  Florida  Parishes  Skeet  and  Gun 
Association  has  grown  from  a  two  skeet  house  project  in  an 
open  cow  pasture  to  a  15  acre  layout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tangipahoa  river.  Their  club  house  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of   its   kind. 


Dr.  J.  H.  McClendon,  Jr.,  holding  trophy  cup,  chats  with 
several  out  of  town  visitors  in  the  clubhouse  of  the  Florida 
Parish  Skeet  and  Gun  Association.  The  house  has  complete 
facilities  from  showers  to  a  well  equipped  kitchen  and  bar. 

handling  firearms.  Also  to  maintain  year-round  trim  in  their 
shooting. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  activity  the  scheme  is  beginning  to 
show  big  dividends  in  plentiful  game  birds,  squirrel,  ducks, 
geese  or  what  have  you.  Any  sportsman  who  does  any  hunting 
is  a  member  of  the  Association  and  rates  far  above  average  in 
hitting  what  he  aims  at. 

The  theory  of  the  better  shot  hunter  is  that  he  does  hit 
what  he  aims  to  hit.  He  goes  into  the  woods  with  only  a  few 
more  shells  than  the  bag  limit  of  the  game  he  goes  after. 
That  hunter  usually  brings  home  the  limit  of  game  along  with 
most  of  the  extra  shells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indifferent 
hunter,  poorly  trained  in  proper  shooting  methods,  takes  along 
a  box  or  so  of  shells  —  shoots  all  day,  wounds  and  leaves  to 
die  in  the  woods  many  more  than  the  bag  limit  and  comes 
home  with  far  less  than  enough  for  the  table  or  nothing  at  all. 

The  Florida  Parishes  Skeet  and  Gun  Association  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1954  with  Harmon  Shilling,  Barbee  Ponder 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  McClendon,  Jr.  as  the  "ramrods."  They  char- 
tered the  organization  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  with 
forty  members.  Their  facilities  at  that  time  consisted  of  a 
lean-to  and  two  skeet  houses  in  a  cow  pasture. 

Immediately,  with  the  aid  of  the  Louisiana  "Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  they  began  a  conservation  program  to 
insure  more  future  game;  by  securing  a  closed  deer  season  in 
the  north  half  of  Tangipahoa  Parish  for  the  next  seven  years; 
established  a  10,000  acre  game  preserve;  secured  a  100  acre 
lake  and  pond  area  as  a  refuge  and  rest  stop  for  migratory 
fowl ;  began  a  water  hyacinth  eradication  program  and  re- 
leased deer,  wild  turkey  and  game  birds  in  the  area. 

Today,  after  three  full  years  of  effort  and  leadership  under 
the  presidencies  of  Barbee  Ponder,  the  late  T.  J.  Hood,  and 
A.  E.  Hood,  Jr.,  the  organization  has  a  15  acre  plot  in  the 
VFW  Public  Park  on  Tangipahoa  River.  Their  facilities  ir- 
clude  four  skeet  fields,  a  rifle  and  pistol  range,  a  trap  range 
and  a  modern  cypress  constructed  club  house  nestled  in  a 
grove  of  oaks  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Tangipahoa  River,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  its  kind  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Members  of  the  organization  can  be  found  competing  in 
any  major  skeet  shoot  and  can  be  identified  by  their  Turkey 
Gobbler  emblem  on  a  red  and  green  field — regardless  of  the 
shoot,  you  can  bet  that  that  shooter  is  holding  his  own. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


Forest  Fires  Everybody's  Coneern 


By  Mel  Washburn 


'T'HE  NEED  for  close  cooperation  between  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission,  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Association 
and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  was 
highhghtcd  at  a  recent  Louisiana  Delta  forest  fire  conference 
at  Newellton  with  representatives  of  the  three  agencies  as 
featured  speakers.  The  conference  brought  together  the  lead- 
ers and  workers  for  better  forestry  conditions  in  District  9 
of  the  Louisiana  Forestry  commission,  which  comprises  the 
parishes  of  East  and  West  Carroll,  Richland,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son, Tensas,  and  Concordia,  with  the  general  theme  of  the 
conference  pinpointing  the  value  to  both  forestry  and  wild- 
life. 

Emphasizing  the  critical  need  for  concerted  effort  in  fight- 
ing forest  fires,  James  E.  Mixon,  head  of  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  commission,  said: 

"This  9th  District  area  embraces  a  total  of  1,463,000  for- 
ested acres.  This  means  of  the  total  land  area  in  this  dis- 
trict, more  than  57%  is  forest.  It  was  into  this  area  that  we 
were  urgently  called  in  the  early  fall  of  1952  but  we  arrived 
much  too  late.  Hundreds  of  fires  were  burning,  reaching 
from  the  tip  end  of  Concordia  clear  to  the  top  of  East  and 
West  Carroll  parishes.  A  pall  of  smoke  was  lying  over  the 
area  and  it  was  necessary  for  airplanes  to  fly  on  instruments 
because  the  smoke  reached  more  than  5,000  feet  from  the 
ground  and  there  were  times  when  it  probably  ran  to  10,000 
feet.  It  is  useless  at  this  late  date  to  attempt  any  discussion 
on  who  caused  the  hundreds  of  fires  which  burned  several 
thousand  acres.  I  blame  an  irresponsible  element  of  the  deer 
and  squirrel  hunters  although  many  do  not  agree  with  my 
views. 

"The  causes  of  those  fires,  I  am  certain,  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  all  known  causes,  but  I  must  confess  a  new  one  popped 
up  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  causes  shortly  after  we  ar- 
rived. This  was  the  practice  of  some  burning  around  wild 
pecan  trees  so  that  the  pecans  could  more  easily  be  found 
after  a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  trees.  We  broke  that  up  in 
a  hurry. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  we  can  look  upon  that  disaster 
as  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  woke  up  a  lot  of  persons  who 
are  leaders  in  this  community.  When  the  rains  came  that 
fall  and  put  the  fires  out,  the  Forestry  commission  had  quite 
a  force  on  hand.  Now,  each  year  during  the  fire  season  period, 
we  have  five  three-man  crews  on  24-hour  duty.  The  period 
they  serve  varies  from  year  to  year  depending  on  the  degree 
of  dry  weather  and  how  long  it  has  been  dry.  Last  fire 
season  a  total  of  181  fires  was  reported.  We  had  that  many 
fires  started  in  one  day  back  in  1952.  Of  the  681  fires 
reported  in  the  past  four  years,  our  record  shows  that  427 
of  those  were  started  by  hunters  while  116  were  the  result 
of  brush  burning  and  field  burning  escaping  to  the  woods. 

"We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  organized  hunter  groups 
which  have  been  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  hunting  in 
the  woods  do  everything  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  occur- 
rence of  hunter  fires.  We  are  also  reasonably  certain  that 
only  a  veiy  small  handfull  of  local  residents  start  fires  while 
hunting  and  we  believe  too,  that  with  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  organized  hunting  clubs,  the  out-of-area  hunters 
who  flow  into  this  district  during  the  season  will  be  reached 
and  that  the  fire  occurrence  will  lessen  each  year. 

"We  must  all  bear  in  mind  that  aside  from  the  terrific 
loss  fires  cause  in  our  forests,  there  is  an  equally  heavy  loss 
in  our  wildlife  population  and  that  makes  it  virtually  im- 
perative that  our  conservation  efforts  go  hand  in  hand  with 
those  of  the  Wild  Life  commission." 


Shown  above  are,  left  to  right,  W.  E.  Parks,  general  chair- 
man of  the  fifth  district  fire  conference  held  in  Newellton; 
E.  R.  McDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission;  and  James  H.  Kitchens,  Jr.,  executive 
secretary   of  the    Louisiana    Forestry   Association. 

J.  H.  Kitchens,  Jr.,  executive  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association,  presented  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
loss  in  dollars  to  the  Louisiana  timber  industry  occasioned 
by  forest  fires: 

"The  pulp  wood  business  pays  land  owners  of  this  area 
$100,00  per  year  for  stumpage,  and  pours  5578,500  into 
the  economy  through  payrolls.  Industries  of  this  district  that 
use  logs  have  a  total  combined  annual  payroll  of  53,738,000. 
They  purchase  about  $2,815,000  of  sawtimber  stumpage  from 
land  owners  each  year.  Timber  severance  tax  revenues  in 
these  seven  parishes  add  another  525,000  annually  and  this 
will  be  multiplied  several  times  in  the  future  when  these 
lands  become  productive.  In  addition  to  timber  growth 
some  land  owners  in  the  area  are  getting  as  much  as  51.00 
per  acre  per  year  for  hunting  leases  as  this  region  is  con- 
sidered a  veritable  paradise  for  hunters. 

"The  money  brought  into  this  area  through  hunting  and 
fishing  represents  a  sizeable  figure  and  many  land  owners 
of  the  area  have  already  discovered  these  values,  and  have 
decided  on  a  long-range  hardwood  forest  management  pro- 
gram in  place  of  land  clearing  for  some  other  use  of  the 
land. 

"It  has  been  pretty  definitely  established  that  the  main 
cause  of  fires  in  this  area  are  hunters  and  debris  burners, 
both  of  which  are  careless  by  nature  rather  than  incendiary. 
I'm  sure  that  all  of  you  are  more  aware  of  the  hunting 
fire  problem  than  I  am.  We  are  convinced  that  they  are 
the  result  of  carelessness  not  by  experienced  hunters  and 
not  by  members  of  the  organized  hunting  clubs.  They  are 
caused  on  cold  days  by  the  inexperienced  hunter  who  comes 
to  the  area  over  the  weekend  and  doesn't  know  how  to 
handle  himself  in  the  woods.  He  doesn't  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  woods  and  apparently  isn't  aware  of  forest  fire  de- 
struction. 

"Fortunately,  because  of  the  efforts  of  those  of  the  Forestry 
commission,  the  forestry  industry  here,  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Wild  Life  commission,  all  working  in  close  harmony, 
this  problem   is   being  abated   steadily   and   it  won't  be  too 

(Co)itiniied  on  Page  11) 
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The 
Fishery  Bi 


By  Ednard   Waldo 


THERE  WAS  ONCE  a  day  when  actors  donned  the  sock 
and  buskin  and  trod  the  boards  along  our  highways  and 
byways  and  many  a  wandering  ham  met  an  ignoble  fate  at  the 
hands  of  an  unappreciative  audience  and  was  lambasted  with 
a  fusillade  of  over-ripe  vegetables  or  a  dead  cat  or  two  as 
reward  for  his  efforts.  Or  perhaps,  poultry  and  naval  stores 
being  more  handy  in  those  days,  the  pioneering  new-idea  man 
was  treated  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  for  his  efforts  in 
shedding  the  light  of  learning  among  inhabitants  of  our  rural 
communities. 

All  of  which  means  that  strange  truths,  due  to  lack  of  un- 
derstanding, often  progress  slowly,  and  pioneers  are  more 
than  likely  to  become  martyrs  to  their  causes.  Witness  the  fish- 
cry  biologist ;  that  unknown  and  little  understood  man  who 
goes  about  our  countryside  dipping  his  nets  into  our  waters, 
filling  mysterious  vials  and  generally  attracting  the  suspic- 
ion of  skeptical  fishermen  and  the  general  public. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  group  of  fishery  biologists,  who  were 
seeking  to  poison  trash  and  harmful  fish  in  a  Louisiana  lake 
in  order  to  balance  its  fish  population  for  the  benefit  of  the 
area,  were  met  at  the  lake  by  an  armed  and  irate  populace. 
"Kill  our  fish! — Over  our  dead  bodies!"  However,  after 
some  explaining,  the  irate  citizens  went  along  with  the  scien- 
tists on  the  idea  and  today  the  community  boasts  of  the  "best 
fishing  lake"  in  these  parts. 

So  nowadays  people  are  asking  just  who  are  these  myster- 
ious men  and  what  is  their  ABACADABRA? 

To  begin  with,  the  fishery  biologist  in  most  cases  doesn't 
look  like  the  popular  conception  of  a  scientist.  He  is  usually  a 
young  man,  because  his  profession  is  relatively  new,  having 
come  into  prominence  after  World  War  II.  His  calling  will 
demand  that  he  be  healthy  and  appear  physically  fit.  However, 
don't  let  his  appearance  fool  you  as  he  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  a  dedicated  woodsman  and  fisherman  and  to  be  "loaded" 
with  two  or  three  college  degrees. 

He  is  the  man  you  will  find  spraying  chemicals  from  boats; 
shocking  fish  in  order  to  net  them  when  stunned  and  measure, 
weigh,  and  tag  them  and  return  them  to  the  water.  He  will 
be  seen  mysteriously  removing  scale  samples  from  numberless 
fish  as  well  as  the  contents  of  their  intestines  and  stomachs  for 
examination  in  his  laboratory  where  he  will  look  for  parasites 
and  other  diseases  both  internal  and  external.  In  his  jars  and 


vials  he  will  have  samples  of  water,  algae,  minute  aquatic 
animals  and  of  practically  everything  that  exists  in  the  pond  or 
stream.  The  results  of  all  these  findings  will  be  a  formula 
for  helping  the  fisherman  catch  more  and  better  fish. 

You  will  find  the  fishery  biologist  almost  anywhere  there 
is  water  and  of  course  if  it's  salt  water  conditions  and  its 


Under  the  supervision  of  fishery  biologists  the  systematic 
elimination  of  trash  fish  begins  with  the  spraying  of  rotenone. 
Note  sein  in  the  foreground  which  circles  the  operation  pre- 
venting  dead  fish   from   polluting   rest  of  stream. 
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denizens,    he  s   concerned    with,    he    will    usually    be   called    a 
"Marine  Biologist". 

Putting  over  his  ideas  doesn't  always  mean  the  fishery 
biologist  runs  a  probable  personal  risk.  Some  of  his  most 
frequent  clients  are  the  "do  it  yourself"  fish  pond  owners  or 


Dead  trash  fish  are  removed  with  scoop  nets  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  waters.  Their  removal  will  make  room  for 
scientific  re-stocking  with  game  fish  by  fishery  biologists 
with    new   stock   from   the   State's   hatchery. 


A  large  percentage  of  alligator  gars  may  be  seen  in  this 
haul  of  eliminated  trash  fish.  These  fish,  removed  by  fishery 
biologists,  prevented  the  growth  and  development  of  real  pan 
fish  for  the  angler.  Re-stocking  will  make  fishing  ideal  at 
this  spot  in  time. 


clevelojiers.  Mcjstly  they  are  conscientious  fellows  who  don't 
mind  spending  money,  but  in  many  cases  overdo  it. 

Here  is  a  typical  case,  and  to  borrow  a  John  Bunyan  title, 
we'll  call  him  "Mr.  Dogood."  This  gentleman  had  a  pond 
dug,  filled  it  with  water,  stocked  it,  overfed  the  fish  and 
overfertilized  his  pond.  Money  wasn't  an  item.  He  really 
wanted  to  have  fish  for  his  friends  and  everybody  interested 
in  fishing. 

As  a  result,  after  two  years,  a  period  of  hot  weather  set 
in.  The  overstimulated  acquatic  growth  used  up  most  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  and  all  of  his  big  fish  died  and  many  of 
the  little  ones  with  them.  Now  after  three  years  he  has  a  pond 
literally  teeming  with  fish — none  over  six  inches  long.  Mr. 
Dogood,  in  a  quandary,  called  in  a  fishery  biologist  who  told 
him  the  only  solution  was  to  "kill  off  the  fish  and  start  over 
again  by  re-stocking." 

Mr.  Dogood,  after  the  fishery  bioligist's  numerous  tests 
and  recommendations  turned  "chicken"  and  couldn't  stand  to 
see  all  his  "little  fishes"  slaughtered.  So  the  final  result  will 
be  that,  barring  a  miracle,  he  will  never  have  any  good  fishing 
in  his  pond. 

Such  cases  call  for  the  fishery  biologist  to  become  a  sales- 
man and  public  relations  man.  His  goal  is  to  get  more  fish 
on  the  fisherman's  hook  and  to  accomplish  this  without  dam- 
aging the  future  of  the  fish  population  in  a  given  area.  He 
knows  just  how  to  eliminate  the  unwanted  fish  in  a  body  of 
water  and  re-stock  it  with  worthwhile  fish.  He  knows  how 
to  make  an  inventory  of  waters  and  find  out  just  what  is 
needed  in  the  area.  He  has  found  out  what  species  of  fish 
are  best  for  certain  waters;  and  what  is  most  important  he 
has  found  out  what  species  not  to  stock  in  those  waters. 

Therein  is  the  selling  job.  Breaking  old  and  fast  rules  is 
often  a  difficult  task.  Many  old  and  deep  rooted  theories  have 
to  be  overcome  and  moreover  he  has  had  to  prove  that  in 
many  cases  they  did  not  work.  He  has  found  out  how  to  tell 
whether  fish  in  a  certain  pond  are  growing  normally  and  has 
developed  chemicals  to  control  harmful  water  weeds  and  pro- 
duce more  desirable  fishing  and  fishing  conditions. 

Ironically  enough  there  is  a  man  who  is  hard  to  sell  on  the 
fishery  biologist  service  and  research.  He  is  the  fellow  who 
doesn't  hesitate  to  buy  S500  worth  of  gear  and  goes  out  expect- 
ing the  fish  just  to  be  there  by  virtue  of  his  equipment.  It's  easy 
to  put  on  the  market  the  latest  and  most  attractive  fish  pole 
or  most  eye-catching  fish  lure  yet  may  wonder  why  a  One 
dollar  fishing  license  is  required,  or  why  so  much  money  is 
needed  to  employ  the  man  who,  through  his  education,  plan- 
ning and  research,  has  produced  results  which  makes  it  worth- 
while for  them  to  buy  the  license  or  the  expensive  gear. 

Thus  the  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  fishery  biologist 
has  been  slow  in  coming.  These  men  are  dedicated  individuals 
who  work  long  hours  under  trying  conditions  to  accumulate  the 
sum  total  of  findings  that  will  benefit  the  angler.  Hard,  and 
often  disagreeable  and  unsavory  work  has  enabled  the  fishery- 
biologist  to  accumulate  the  data  and  know  how  that  is  availa- 
ble free  of  charge  not  only  to  the  fisherman  but  also  to  the 
individual  pond  owner  and  fishery  man. 

Many  famed  biologists  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
studying  fish  and  fish  management  for  years.  However,  it 
wasn't  until  after  World  'War  II  that  an  appreciable  number 
of  specifically  trained  fishery  biologists  were  turned  out  of 
our  universities.  Since  then  these  dedicated  and  coUeee  edu- 
cated men  have  spread  out  all  o\er  the  nation  and  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  advancement  of  their  science. 

Of  course  making  the  fishery  biologist  activities  possible  is 
the  vast  program  of  the  Louisiana  '^X'ild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  for  which  the  biologist  works.  His  division  is 
known  as  the  Fresh  Water  Fisheries  section  which,  besides  its 
o%vn  operations,  also  operates  several  projects  which  come  un- 
der the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act.  which  is  better 
known  as  the  Dingell- Johnson  Act. 

Under  this  act  states  receive  money  based  on  the  number 
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Above    is   the    harmless    Hog    Snake,   alias   "Stinging    Snake", 
"Hoop   Snake."   He   neither  makes   hoops   nor  does   he  sting. 


DEPTILES  and  amphibians  are  curious  creatures,  to  say  the 
least,  be  they  frogs  or  toads  or  salamanders ;  crocodiles, 
lizards,  snakes  or  turtles.  Even  a  keen  observer  like  Bill  Shakes- 
peare mixed  fact  and  fancy  when  he  said  the  toad  was  ugly  and 
venomous,  but  carried  a  jewel  in  its  head.  Could  be  Bill  was 
right  in  part,  but  you'd  have  to  eat  a  raw  toad  to  find  out, 
because  when  cooked  they  are  nutritious  and  delicious.  Yet, 
only  an  inexperienced  puppy  would  dare  take  a  live  toad  in 
its  mouth,  for  an  irritated  toad  gives  off  a  sticky  secretion 
from  the  large  warty  glands  on  the  back  of  its  head.  This  at 
least  nauseates  the  puppy  and  makes  him  wish  he  had  never 
succumbed  to  temptation.  About  the  jewel,  scientists  have  yet 
to  verify  Mr.  Shakespeare's  findings. 

Certainly,  amphibians  and  reptiles  are  a  strange  group  of 
animals.  Among  them  are  beasts  so  scarey  they  give  us  the 
horrors,  some  so  ugly  they  give  us  the  "creeps".  But  might 
we  not  appear  just  as  ugly  to  these  lowly  creatures?  Those  we 
do  not  destroy  are  certainly  scared  half  to  death  by  the  mere 
sight  of  us.  A  few  snakes  are  among  the  man  killers  of  this 
earth,  but  judging  by  the  number  of  dead  snakes  seen  along 
highways  and  creek  banks,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  far  more 
deadly  to  snakes  than  snakes  are  to  us. 

There  has  been  built  up  around  this  group  of  animals  a 
folklore  lavish  in  untruths  and  half  truths.  Many  of  these 
tales  have  become  so  widely  believed  that  tellers  thereof  will 
swear  to  them  by  everything  holy.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
stories  told  about  hoop  snakes,  stinging  snakes,  whip  snakes, 
joint  snakes,  and  many  others, — stories  as  true  as  any  fairy  tale. 
Country  tolk  will  attest  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  congo 
eel,  sometimes  called  the  lamp  eel,  which  is  really  a  harmless 


salamander,  and  of  the  "daidly  red-headed  scorpion",  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  lizard. 

Popular  names  may  take  a  curious  twist.  For  instance,  the 
"horned  toad"  is  a  lizard,  but  the  "tree  toad"  is  a  frog.  The 
"water  lizard"  is  not  a  lizard  at  all,  but  a  salamander.  The 
"joint  snake"  is  not  a  snake,  but  a  legless  lizard.  The  pocket 
gopher,  a  mammal  in  his  own  right,  borrows  the  local  name 
"salamander"  from  the  amphibians;  yet  many  a  true  amphib- 


Here  are  the  fellows  who  have  been  scaring  the  daylights 
out  of  people  for  years  under  the  false  names  of  "Scorpions." 
They  really  are  harmless,  slick-skinned  lizards  known  as 
Skinks. 


The  Glass  Snake  isn't  a  snake  but  a  lizard.  When  handled 
he  squirms  violently  and  may  break  off  his  tail  which  some- 
times falls  into  several  pieces.  No,  the  pieces  won't  grow  back 
together  nor  will  they  individually  form  new  snakes.  He's 
harmless. 

ian  salamander  is  better  known  by  its  popular  name,  "puppy 
dog"  with  its  mammal-like  implications.  Although  the  arach- 
nid scorpion  of  Louisiana  is  better  known  in  these  parts  as 
a  "stinging  lizard",  the  slick-skinned  lizards,  or  skinks,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  better  known  by  their  false  name  "scorp- 
ions". 

Among  the  uninformed,  these  creatures  are  thought  to  be  of 
little  use  to  man,  and  are  believed  to  do  much  harm.  Yet, 
many  are  of  great  economic  value.  Some  of  them  are  eaten 
by  us.  Some  of  us  are  eaten  by  them,  if  you  can  believe  what 
"they"  say.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  species  of  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  without  exception,  are  edible,  and  even  the  least 
tempting  can  replace  other  foods  when  necessity  demands. 
The  small  size  of  many  of  these  creatures  and  the  fear 
we  have  of  others,  are  the  chief  objections  to  their  being  staple 
articles  of  diet.  The  writer  has  eaten  rattlesnake,  alligator, 
Congo  eel,  and  many  kinds  of  frogs  and  turtles.  Waterdogs, 
hellbenders,  and  iguanas  are  relished  in  other  parts  of  the 
vv'orld. 

Small  frogs  and  the  lowly  "puppy  dog"  are  among  the  best 
bait  for  black  bass  and  channel  catfish.  Chameleons,  horned 
toads,  water  lizards,  baby  alligators,  and  baby  turtles  are  popu- 
lar pets  in  curio  stores.  Jumping  frogs  eat  insects  and  out- 
jump  each  other  in   jumping  frog  contests.   Lizards   destroy 
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"Beware    of    the    horrenduous    Congo    Eel", 
not   really    an    eel    but    a    salamander   who    str 

pests  in  green  houses  and  chase  cockroaches  around  the  cages 
in  the  zoo.  King  snakes  will  kill  and  eat  rattlesnakes  and 
water  moccasins.  Racing  turtles  make  the  front  page  along 
with  bathing  beauties,  leaving  the  slower  species  in  the  soup. 

Then,  there  is  that  unpredictable  factor  called  "nature's  bal- 
ance". This  is  often  disturbed  by  an  overpopulation  of  some 
objectionable  creature.  Yet,  when  a  destructive  pest  tilts  the 
scale  heavily  to  one  side,  an  army  of  toad-frogs  or  lizards  is 
likely  to  come  to  our  rescue  and  restore  the  balance  in  our 
favor.  The  reptile  and  amphibian  world  is  filled  with  such 
insect  destroyers.  Among  them  are  many  kinds  of  frogs,  toads, 
salamanders,  lizards,  and  small  snakes,  as  well  as  baby  turtles 
and  baby  alligators,  all  friends  of  the  farmer,  and  many  of 
them  friends  of  the  fellow  who  doesn't  like  mosquitoes. 

Alligators  are  the  basis  of  a  unique  leather  industry.  Their 
hides  are  so  tough  that  they  generally  wind  up  around  men's 
waists  as  belts,  or  they  may  be  made  into  substantial  brief 
cases  and  suit  cases.  Alligators  are  also  of  great  value  in  the 
wild  state  for  they  help  maintain  the  balance  of  nature  in 
the  swamp,  marsh,  and  bayou  country.  When  abundant,  they 
tend  to  keep  the  excess  garfish  population  under  control  and 
thus  maintain  a  finely  adjusted  balance  between  the  gars  and 
the  food  and  game  fishes.  Everytime  we  destroy  an  alligator, 
this  tends  to  increase  the  predatory  gar  and  decrease  the  food 
fish  population. 

And,  of  course,  everybody  has  seen  shoes  and  pocketbooks 
made  of  snake  or  lizard  skins.  Even  frog  skins  are  made  into  a 
thin  pliable  leather  used  for  the  covers  of  small  note  books 
and  the  little  pass  books  used  by  banks.  The  parotid  glands 
of  toads  and  some  poisonous  snakes  are  of  great  medicinal 
value.  Cobra  venom  is  a  powerful  narcotic  used  in  painful 
incurable  diseases.  The  venom  of  several  kinds  of  poisonous 
snakes  is  used  in  making  antivenom. 

There  are  also  other  ways  in  which  these  creatures  help  keep 
us  alive  and  thus  help  herpetologists  earn  their  keep.  As  for 
the  general  public,  I  don't  recommend  that  you  teach  your 
children  to  play  with  copperheads  or  rattlers,  but  the  more 


he's    as    harmless    as    a    kitten,    edible,    and 
ctly    minds    his    own    business. 


Quite   formidable    looking    is   the    "Horned    Toad"    who    really 
isn't  a  toad  but  a  lizard  and  makes  a  good   pet  and   is  harmless. 

true  facts  they  learn  about  these  interesting  animals,  the  less 
jittery  will  they  be  on  their  excursions  into  the  out-of-doors, 
and  the  more  enjoyment  will  they  derive  from  living. 


A    harmless,    interesting    and    playful    fellow    is   the    tree    frog 
who   is  known  to  most  people  by  the  misnomer  of  "Tree  Toad." 


FOREST  FIRES 

(Continued  jrom  Page  7  j 

much  longer  before  this  cause  of  fire  is  arrested,  I  am  sure. 

"It  has  been  figured  that  it  costs  a  minimum  of  S200  an 
hour  to  fight  forest  fires  in  the  hardwood,  counting  detection, 
supervision,  man  power,  and  equipment  operation.  Multiply 
this  by  an  average  of  eight  or  nine  hours  per  fire  and  you 
get  the  idea  that  this  is  an  expensive  problem.  The  tax- 
payers pay  for  it." 

J.  F.  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  the  Chicago  Lumber  Company, 
summed  it  all  up  thusly: 

"The  suppression  of  forest  fires  is  important,  not  just  to 
timber  owners  and  land  operators  but  to  every  person  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  of  us  to  carrj'  this 
message  with  us  and  to  disseminate  it  freely.  Forest  fire  pre- 
vention like  the  benefits  derived  from  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
a  few  individuals  in  organizations  but  rather  for  the  general 
public." 

E.  R.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  \X'ild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission,  participated  in  the  conference  and  as- 
sured the  state  foresters,  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Association, 
and  the  timber  owners  of  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  not  only 
in  helping  to  fight  forest  fires  but  in  the  use  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  in  the  prevention  of  fires,  even  to 
assisting  in  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  destruction 
these  fires  could  cause. 

Mr.  McDonald  further  pledged  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission's  law  enforcement 
agents,  not  only  in  helping  to  fight  fires  but  in  aiding  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  apprehension  of  arsonists  or  per- 
sons whose  negligence  and  carelessness  could  create  fire  haz- 
ards. 
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Charles  Serio  and  Frank  Giordano  of  Alexandria  with 
two  strings  of  black  bass  and  sac-a-lait  they  boated  in 
Horseshoe   Lake    in   the   Central    Louisiana   area 


Pleased  with  their  catch  ol  ; 
Courts,   left,  and    Raymond   t 
where   the    lunkers  were   tak 
pounds. 


A  yardstick  portrays  the  size  of  this  huge  speckled  trout 
ught  by  C.  J.  Wright,  Jr.  at  Shell  Beach.  The  speck 
ighed    seven    pounds,   four    ounces. 


Reader's 


>ictured    below    is   John    Kelly,   retired    railroad   engineer 
Alexandria,    with    a    nice    string    of    bass    he    caught    re- 
itly.   In  his  right  hand   is  a  six  pound,  eight  ounce  lunker. 
were   boated   without   the   use   of   a    landing   net. 


These  15  black  bass  were  caught  on  a  white  bomber  by 
John  Elmondorf  and  Francis  Barringer  of  Monroe  in  Black 
Bayou    Lake   in   Ouachita   Parish. 


This  46-pound  bull  redfish 
in  only  25  minutes  at  Delac 
of  Norco.  With  him  in  phot 
Carmel    Louetro,   kneeling. 


John  Rispone  of  Amite  ii 
cultivated  farm  ponds  do  | 
with  a  seven  pound,  three 
a   pond   near   Independence: 


gemouth  bass  are  Wilbert 
and,  both  of  Lake  Arthur 
rhe    nine   bass  weighed   27 


T.  Mathis,  left,  and  Nolan  Mire,  together  with  Stanley 
Halpin,  all  of  Lafayette,  caught  this  string  of  black  bass 
in  Bayou  Benoit  near  Lafayette.  The  39  bass  weighed  from 
one  to  three  and   one-fourth   pounds. 


Snaps 


In  the  piney  woods  of  Jackson  Parish  the  sac-a-lait  look 
more  like  black  bass  than  white  perch.  Above  is  shown 
George  Phillips  of  Jonesboro  with  11  white  perch  that 
weighed  21  pounds.  These  were  caught  on  a  number  6  hook 
using   large   shiners  for  bait. 


t  landed  with  light  tackle 
Island  by  Joseph  Vitrona 
Charlie   Alack,   right,   and 


ding   evidence  that   properly 
u'vidends.   Here   he   is  shown 
56   black    bass   he   caught    in 
top   water   bait. 


Murray  'Blackie"  Fontenot  of  Kinder  hugs  a  55-pound 
catfish  caught  by  him  in  Calcasieu  River  near  Indian 
Village. 


This  string  of  Goggle  Eye  perch  was  caught  in  Shubert 
Canal  in  Lafourche  Parish  by  Vincent  Papa.  They  range 
in   size  from   three-fourths  to   one   pound. 


■TS*^ 


Howard    Blunt,   wildlife    worker,    is   shown    plying    the    axe   to  During  the  flood  these  willow  trees  were  cut  down  to  enable 


the  willow   trees   in    an   attempt  to   furnish  'feed   for  the   deer 


the   deer  to    get  at  the   foliage. 


Operation  Deer-Lift 

By  W.  C.  Coins 

NTEAR  THE  MOUTH  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  two  wild-  (commonly   called   nutria)    the    raccoon,    and    more    recently 

^^    life  refuge  areas,  the  Delta,  and  the  Pass-a-Loutre.  While  in  the  news,  the  white  tailed  deer. 

these  two  areas  are  usually   thought  of  as   duck   and   goose  The  month  of  May  is  usually  expected  to  bring  showers 

sanctuaries,  there  are  other  forms  of  wildlife  that  have  found  but  May,  1957,  will  long  be  remembered  in  certain  areas  of 

homes  there  much  to  their  liking.  The  muskrat,  the  coypu,  Louisiana  and  Texas.   Floodwaters  were  commonplace  along 


This    deer,    rescued    from    the    floodwaters,   showed    a    willing-  One   very   tired    and    hungry    deer    is    rescued    from    the   flood- 

ness  to  eat  what  was  offered.  waters  by  boat. 
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many  river  basins  in  the  two  states  and  havoc  and  destruction 
brouijht  about  by  the  high  water  was  tremendous. 

While  the  floodwaters  were  coursing  down  the  Mississippi 
river  in  the  early  part  of  May,  there  arose  a  somewhat  peculiar 
situation.  The  winds  were  blowing  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
inland  and  since  these  same  winds  prevailed  for  several  days, 
consequently,  the  Gulf  waters  mixed  with  that  of  the  river 
which  was  at  flood  stage  and  the  marsh  areas  were  flooded. 
The  result  was  that  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh  were  inun- 
dated leaving  only  a  high  spot  here  or  a  ridge  there  rising 
above  the  waters. 

As  the  waters  continued  to  rise  the  high  spots  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  and  much  of  the  wildlife  in  the  refuge  areas 
became  more  concentrated  or  crowded.  The  deer  that  were 
able  to  reach  the  higher  ground  were  soon  completely  isolated 
from  firm  footing  and  seemed  resigned  to  waiting  for  the 
waters  to  subside. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  deer  had  grazed  and  browsed  all 
grasses  and  tree  foliage  within  their  limited  bases  of  isolation. 
Competing  with  the  deer  for  food  in  these  particular  spots 
were  the  nutria.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  the  vast  numbers 
of  nutria  in  this  area  until  they  were  concentrated  for  food, 
then  they  turned  to  several  types  of  vegetation  which  the  deer 
might  possibly  have  used.  Soon  this  was  gone  and  both  deer 
and  nutria  began  to  suffer. 

Early  in  May  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission became  aware  of  the  situation  and  viewed  with  con- 
cern the  welfare  of  the  deer.  One  flight  in  one  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries'  amphibious  airplanes  over  the  area  con- 
vinced the  officials  of  the  dire  need  of  the  deer. 

What  best  could  be  done  was  the  important  question.  In 
many  cases  feeding  had  been  attempted  in  snow-bound  areas 
elsewhere  but  in  those  areas  the  deer  did  not  have  to  compete 
with  numerous  nutria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  attempts  to  feed  deer  some  kind  of  food  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  eating  had  met  with  failure.  It  was  reported 
that  in  some  cases  the  food  eaten  by  the  deer  had  become 
impacted  within  their  stomachs  and  death  had  resulted. 


The  only  feasible  alternative  then  seemed  to  be  the  removal 
of  at  least  part  of  the  deer.  Just  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished was  the  next  question.  Another  wildlife  rescue  of  a 
few  years  back  was  brought  to  mind.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
rescue  of  a  crippled  whooping  crane  by  use  of  a  helicopter. 
Quickly  then,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  for  the  use  of  a  helicopter  and  on  May  7,  the  first 
deer  was  air-lifted  from  the  marsh.  This  was  accomplished 
with  so  little  difficulty  that  hopes  for  the  removal  of  a  large 
number  of  deer  were  entertained. 

For  the  next  two  days  operations  were  planned  which  in- 
cluded the  use  of  U.  S.  Navy  helicopters  which  were  somewhat 
larger  and  on  Thursday,  May  9,  what  was  to  have  been  a 
large  scale  operation  got  underway.  The  two  'copters  were  dis- 
patched to  the  marsh  and  some  time  later  returned  without 
any  deer.  In  the  meantime,  one  crew  of  wildlife  workers  had 
gone  out  into  the  marsh  in  a  boat  and  had,  in  a  short  time, 
captured  and  brought  back  to  the  base  headquarters  at  the 
main  camp  at  Pass-a-Loutre,  one  deer.  A  net  enclosure  made  of 
rope  was  made  ready  and  the  first  of  the  captives  was  placed 
inside. 

Although  the  first  deer  capture  on  May  7  was  made  with 
comparative  ease  by  the  helicopter  it  was  apparent  that  con- 
tinued use  of  them  was  not  feasible  or  considered  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  deer  as  they  seemed  to  have  a  frightening 
effect  on  them.  Consequently,  the  use  of  the  helicopter  to 
capture  the  deer  was  discarded  in  favor  of  boats. 

Up  to  late  evening  on  May  9,  a  total  of  eight  deer  had 
been  rescued  and  brought  to  headquarters.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing, however,  what  hopes  the  wildlife  workers  had  entertained 
began  to  fade.  Of  the  eight  deer  rescued,  only  two  remained 
alive.  Six  had  already  succumbed  by  that  morning  and  the 
rescue  work  was  temporarily  halted.  Dr.  Earl  E.  Roth  of  the 
Veterinary  Science  Department,  Louisiana  State  University,  as- 
sisted by  wildlife  biologists,  Carrol  Perkins,  John  Newsom, 
Kenneth  Smith,  John  Haygood,  Robert  Murry,  Morton  Smith, 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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By  Steve  Harmon 


JAMBALAYA,    crayfish   pie   and    file   gumbo.    And    there 
were   lots   of  happy   people   along   Bayous    Barataria   and 
Goose  to  witness  the   1957  edition  of  the  national   pirogue 
races  held  at  Lafitte  on  May  18. 

Repeating  as  winners  were  Mrs.  Edward  Winn  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  women's  division  and  Gerald  LeBlanc  of 
Lafitte.  Mrs.  Winn's  time  for  the  two-mile  choppy  water 
contest  was  16  minutes,  six  seconds,  only  29  seconds  ahead 
of  her  nearest  competitor.  LeBlanc  won  over  a  field  of  34 
paddlers  in  the  excellent  time  of  31  minutes,  four  seconds 
in  the  four-mile  event. 

Sponsored  annually  by  the  Lafitte  Yacht  Club,  the  races 
attract  thousands  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  year  a  Tulane  student  from  Arizona  entered  the 
race  and  finished  although  he  had  never  seen  one  of  the 
tricky  little  hulled  out  boats  nor  much  water  in  his  native 


state.  Nevertheless  he  manuevered  the  pirogue  up  Bara- 
taria Bay  and  back  past  Goose  Bayou  although  swamping 
several  times. 

Shrimp  boats,  pleasure  yachts  and  just  little  outboard 
hulls  added  color  to  the  event  before  and  after  the  races. 
Deputy  sheriffs  in  motorboat  patrols  kept  the  huge  crowd 
in  order  and  there  were  very  few  mishaps  during  the  day. 
Native  bayou  misses  dressed  in  colorful  attire  were  seen 
along  the  banks  cheering  for  their  favorites  to  come  in  first. 
And  as  each  participant  would  cross  the  finish  line  whistle 
blasts,   horns   and   sirens   greeted    them. 

Champion  Gerald  LeBlanc  captured  the  Dr.  Henry  A. 
LaRocca  trophy,  $200  in  cash  and  a  handsome  wrist  watch 
together  with  several  other  smaller  awards.  Mrs.  Winn  re- 
ceived a  trophy  donated  by  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff  Wil- 
liam A.  Coci,  $100  in  cash  and  merchandise.  General  Chair- 


Gerald     LeBlanc    receives    the    plaudits    of    the    crowd    and    salute    from    the    "Acadian". 
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man  of  the  races  was  veteran  Clem  Perran.  He  was  assisted 
by  officers   of  the  Lafitte  Yacht   Club. 

A  New  Orleans  housewife,  Mrs.  Winn  started  her  pi- 
rogue paddling  in  1955  when  Mr.  Winn  presented  her 
with  one  of  the  little  boats  as  a  gift  and  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  joke.  She  says  taking  to  the  pirogue  was  like  a 
duck  taking  to  water  and  she  hasn't  missed  many  weeks 
since  not  practicing  in  Bayou  St.  John  in  the  Crescent  city. 
She  is  ably  assisted  by  her  husband,  Edward  Winn,  and 
four  children.  A  sandy-haired  attractive  housewife,  Mrs. 
Winn  took  the  lead  at  the  beginning  of  the  1957  races 
and  but  for  a  few  bad  moments  when  she  was  caught  in 
the  swamp  of  a  power  boat,  she  kept  out  front  through 
the   finish   line. 

Second  place  in  the  women's  division  went  to  Mrs. 
Charley  Mayers  whose  time  was  16  minutes,  35  seconds. 
Miss  Jeanie  Winn  took  third  place  honors  while  Mrs.  Joyce 
Ann  LeBlanc  was  fourth. 

Six-foot,  190  pound  Gerald  LeBlanc  managed  to  keep 
his  heaN-y  frame  in  the  little  hull  throughout  the  entire  race 
He  pulled  out  front  in  the  beginning  and  rarely  was  out 
of  the  first  three  participants  during  the  four-mile  course. 
In  second  place  was  thrice  winner  Paul  Ybarzabel,  who 
finished  in  31  minutes  and  50  seconds.  Third  place  honors 
went  to  Allen  Abadie.  His  time  was  32  minutes,  four  sec- 
onds. 

Last  in  the  men's  race,  but  finishing  just  the  same,  was 
Donald  Ruppert  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  a  student  at  Tulane 
University.  A  six-foot,  seven-inch  medical  student,  Ruppert 
said  it  was  his  first  time  in  a  pirogue. 

"Out  in  Arizona,  where  I'm  from,  they  know  very  little 
about  water  and  nothing  at  all  about  pirogues." 

Flying  the  green  and  gold  colors  of  Tulane,  Ruppert's 
pirogue  swamped  several  times  during  the  course  but  he 
finally  managed  to  bring  it  across  the  finish  line  where 
the  boat  "Acadian"  held  forth  as  the  oficial  craft  of  the 
1957  pirogue  races. 

Yes,  the  official  1957  pirogue  races  are  over  but  many 
a  teenager  in  the  Lafitte  area  is  either  building  himself  a 
craft  or  daily  practicing  for  the  1958  event.  It's  a  big  day 
on  the  bayou  and  the  people  of  the  area  are  genial  hosts 
for  the  occasion. 


New    Enforcement   Chief 

^HW  CHIEF  of  the  law  enforcement  division  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  I'isheries  commission  if  Rudolph  Paul  Easterly, 
He  succeeds  Louis  LeBlanc  who  has  retired  to  enter  private 
business. 

Mr.  Easterly  has  long  been  acquainted  with  law  enforcement 
men  throughout  the  state,  having  been  a  former  sheriff  of 
Livingston  parish  and  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary.  He 
is  also  a  former  state  senator  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Louisiana  Sheriffs'  Association. 

A  resident  of  Denham  Springs,  he  has  operated  an  auto- 
mobile agency  there  and  has  been  a  wholesale  oil  distributor 
for  many  years.  Five  years  ago  he  turned  his  automobile  busi- 
ness over  to  his  son  and  has  been  mainly  interested  in  operating 
his  cattle  and  produce  farms  in  Livingston  and  East  Baton 
Rouge  parishes. 

"Law  enforcement  is  not  new  to  me,"  he  says,  "I  know- 
how  to  handle  men  and  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  our 
state  laws  and  with  enforcement  procedure  and  I  like  the 
work,"  Mr.  Easterly  says.  His  favorite  hobby  is  the  raising 
of  good  cattle.  "I've  been  interested  in  cattle  all  of  my  life 
and  also  do  a  bit  of  hunting  when  I  can  spare  the  time."  he 
says. 

Easterly,  who  received  his  education  at  the  Denham  Springs 
High  School  and  Soule  College  in  New  Orleans,  ser\-ed  as 
sheriff  of  Livingston  parish  from  1932  to  1940.  He  was  elect- 
cJ  to  ihe  Si, lie  senate   in    I 'J  IS  and  later  accepted  a  position 


The  hermit  crab  lives  in  someone  else's  shell,  moving  each 
lime  the  apartment  becomes  too  small. 


Chief   Rudolph   P.   Easterly 

with  the  State  penitentiary  at  Angola  where  he  was  made 
warden  in  1950.  In  1951  due  to  the  stress  of  his  oil,  automo- 
bile and  cattle  business,  he  resigned  to  take  over  these  ac- 
tivities again.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Livingston  state 
bank. 

Mr.  LeBlanc,  who  resigned  effective  April  30.  has  entered 
private  business  in  his  home  tovv'n  of  Lafayette.  He  served  for 
many  )ears  as  an  enforcement  officer  for  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  has  assumed  duties  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Lafayette  Home  Building  and  Loan 
Association.  "When  I'm  not  at  my  desk  I'll  be  spending  as 
much  time  as  I  can  enjoying  the  fine  fishing  and  hunting 
1  missed  during  my  years  as  an  enforcement  officer."  he  savs. 
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Grand  Isle  Rodeo 
July  18, 19, 20 


By  Mel  Washburn 


THE  1957  RENEWAL  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo, 
•*  which  will  be  held  at  Grand  Isle,  July  18,  19,  and  20, 
again  bids  fair  to  be  the  outstanding  fishing  contest  in 
America.  According  to  Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  president, 
and  Urban  C.  Wilkinson,  general  chairman,  interest  in  this 
year's  rodeo  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  and  there  is 
definite  indication  that,  weather  permitting,  a  record  registra- 
tion of  actual  participants  will  be  realized.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  accommodate  more  than  2,000  registered  rodeo 
contestants. 

Although  Hurricane  Flossie  last  year  cut  into  accommoda- 
tions on  Grand  Isle  for  rodeo  participants,  exeaitives  in  charge 
of  this  year's  contest  are  planning  to  provide  added  sleeping 
accommodations.  One  of  these  plans  is  for  the  erection  of  a 
hugh  tent,  with  cots  for  rodeo  visitors  who  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  other  accommodations,  and  a  number 
of  camps  that  have  heretofore  been  relegated  to  private  use, 
will  be  made  available. 

It  is  also  possible  that  outdoor  writers,  press,  radio  and 
television  representatives  will  be  quartered  in  the  Grand  Isle 
school  house  which  has  an  auditorium  that  could  be  converted 
to  this  use.  Sheriff  William  Coci,  of  Jefferson  parish,  is  plan- 
ning to  make  this  possible  in  conjunction  with  members  of  the 
Grand  Isle  School  board. 

With  each  year's  renewal  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo, 
the  provision  of  accommodations  for  visiting  fishermen  be- 
comes more  acute  and  a  great  deal  of  the  effort  of  the  rodeo 
officials  is  expended  in  this  direction.  In  past  years  none 
has  suffered  for  lack  of  accommodations  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, although  Grand  Isle  facilities  have  been  extremely 
inadequate  due  to  the  fact  that  a  crowd  of  this  dimension 
descends  on  this  fishing  spot  but  once  each  year. 

The  1957  rodeo  also  will  feature  a  new  headquarters  loca- 
tion. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  location  of  official 
headquarters  at  Fisherman's  Wharf,  instead  of  the  old  site  at 
Milliet's  Landing  on  Bayou  Rigaud.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  all  facilities,  for  the  weighing  and  cataloging  of  all 
fish  entered  in  this  year's  contest,  along  with  facilities  for 
radio    broadcasting,   TV   coverage,    and    accommodations    for 


Judge  Walter  B.  Hamlin,  President 

working  members  of  the  press.  As  usual  there  will  be  an  up-to- 
the-minute  record  of  prize  fish  displayed  on  a  huge  black- 
board and  ample  bins  for  the  display  of  prize  fish,  so  that 
the  many  thousands  who  daily  visit  rodeo  headquarters  will 
be  able  to  see  the  leaders  in  the  various  categories. 

This  year's  prize  list  will  be  even  greater  than  those  of 
former  years  and,  of  course,  the  capital  prize  will  be  the 
customary  new  Ford  automobile.  In  addition  there  will  be  a 
speed  hull  awarded  the  champion  fisherman  each  day  of  the 
contest.  An  outboard  motor  will  be  awarded  the  first  prize 
winner  in  each  of  the  14  categories  of  prize  fish  listed,  and 
there  will  be  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  merchan- 
dise prizes  awarded  lucky  fishermen  who  win  second  and 
third  prizes.  There  will,  of  course,  be  many  beautiful  trophies 
awarded,  particularly  in  the  tarpon  classification.  A  complete 
display  of  all  prizes  will  be  set  up  the  first  day  of  the  rodeo 
and  will  be  on  exhibit  until  they  are  finally  awarded  at  the 
award  ceremonies  on  Saturday  night. 

Although  the  rodeo  does  not  begin  until  sunrise  the  morn- 
ing of  July  18,  actual  rodeo  festivities  begin  the  previous  day, 
Wednesday,  July  17,  when  the  rodeo  fleet  assembles  at  Kam- 
mer's  Landing  at  Lafitte  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
assembly,  which  has  become  more  or  less  the  annual  reunion 
of  veteran  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  participants,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  birthday  party  and  sets  the  pattern  for  the  social 
features  of  this  annual  fishing  jamboree.  The  cutting  of  the 
birthday  cake  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  event  along  with 
a  number  of  special  entertainment  hi-jinks,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  official  sailing  of  the  rodeo  fleet  for  Grand  Isle 
which  gets  underway  at  1 :00  p.m. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  rodeo  fleet  at  Grand  Isle  head- 
quarters, the  annual  shrimp  and  crab  boil  will  be  the  out- 
standing feature.  This  event  usually  attracts  several  thousands 
and  has  become  established  as  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  rodeo  entertainment. 

Aside  from  the  annual  banquet  earlier  in  the  year  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  usual  number  of  meetings  necessary  by 
rodeo  officials,  one  of  the  outstanding  pre-rodeo  affairs  this 
year  was  staged  at  Golden  Meadow  on  the  night  of  June  7, 
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Urban  C.  Wilkinson,  General  Chairman 


with  Mayor  Alex  Plaisance  and  other  Grand  Isle  rodeo  enthu- 
siasts of  Golden  Meadow  as  hosts  and,  as  in  years  past.  Golden 
Meadow  sportsmen  assured  the  rodeo  officials  of  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  participation  in  this  year's  event. 
Another  feature  of  the  rodeo  will  be  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  which  will  be 
held  at  Grand  Isle  during  the  rodeo. 

The  rules  governing  this  year's  rodeo  will  remain  virtually 
unchanged  and  the  awarding  of  daily  prizes  will  be  one  of 
the  important  features  each  evening  of  the  three-day  contest. 
Elaborate  plans  are  being  completed  for  the  general  award 
ceremonies  after  the  close  of  the  contest  at  6:00  o'clock  Sat- 
urday night,  July  20,  at  which  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
people  are  in  attendance.  A  presentation  of  rodeo  caps  to  each 
registered  contestant  will  again  be  made  and  it  is  expected  that 
more  than  2,000  will  have  registered  before  noon  of  the  final 
day.  The  rodeo  officially  ends  at  6:00  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night,  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  will  begin  at  8:00  o'clock. 
Present  at  that  ceremony  will  be  the  executive  family  as  well 
as  prominent  sportsmen,  yachtsmen,  and  state  officials  in- 
cluding Director  Lamar  Clement  of  the  Louisiana  "Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission,  who  expects  to  be  an  active  partici- 
pant in  this  year's  contest,  along  with  his  predecessor,  Ernest 
S.  Clements,  of  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  commission,  and 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission. 

There  will  also  be  a  number  of  past  presidents  of  the  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association  working  toward  a  bigger  and 
better  rodeo  this  year.  They  are:  Dr.  Don  Peterson,  Frank  A. 
Von  der  Haar,  Adjutant  General  Ray  Hufft,  A.  Miles  Coe 
and  Harry  Bonck.  These  men,  all  veterans  of  the  rodeo  asso- 
ciation, are  combining  their  rodeo  experience  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  rodeo  management  to  assist  President  Hamlin  and 
General  Manager  Wilkinson,  as  well  as  members  of  the  many 
committees. 

Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  former  general  manager  for  the  rodeo 
and  generally  known  as  the  originator,  along  with  the  late 
John  Donovan,  of  this  granddaddy  of  all  tarpon  rodeos,  is 
another  who  annually  lends  his  experience  and  his  enthusiasm 
in  keeping  this  the  foremost  contest  of  its  kind  in  America. 


Dr.  Don  A.  Peterson,  Past  President 


THE  SCRIPTURES 

(Continued  from  Page  3 J 

management.  The  hidden,  neglected,  unused  money  resulted 
in  punishment  for  the  slothful  servant  to  which  it  was  entrust- 
ed. (Matthew  25:14-30)  Too  many  times  it  has  been  found 
that  over-protection  of  a  species  has  been  harmful.  A  given 
area  of  land  or  water  will  produce  just  so  many  bushels  per 
acre  or  cows  per  acre  or  deer  per  acre  or  fish  per  acre.  So 
when  you  permit  populations  to  build  up  beyond  the  carrj-ing 
capacity  of  the  area,  starvation  and  disease  har^'est  for  you. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  responsibility  of  conser\-ation.  All 
mankind  was  given  "dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth."  (Genesis:  1:28b)  This  mean  every- 
body. Every  individual.  You. 

Dominion   entails   wise   management.    Indifference,    greed, 

desecration,   the  extinction  of   any  species none   of 

these  have  any  place  in  an  acceptable  management  program. 
All  of  us  must  conserve  and  preserve.  Each  of  us  must  plant 
and  transplant  and  harvest,  remembering  that  the  gleanings 
belong  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  And  above  all  we  must 
remember  that  the  future  depends  upon  our  conservation  of 
today. 

It  doesn't  take  a  prophet  to  predict  the  future  of  America. 
You  have  only  to  open  your  eyes  and  take  a  look  at  what 
is  going  on.  Industrial  wastes  pollute  the  former  beaut)-  of 
clear  running  streams.  The  water  table  is  constantly  lowering 
as  the  wells  drill  deeper  and  deeper  and  the  people  use  more 
and  more  water.  Waterfowl  disappear  as  their  former  wintering 
grounds  are  drained  for  real  estate  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Cutover  lands  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  lumber  indus- 
tries ravishing  appetite.  The  topsoil  is  gradually  washing  away 
from  our  fertile  soils  and  the  rivers  are  becoming  choked  with 
rich  silt.  Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Progress .' 

We  would  all  do  well  to  search  out  the  scriptures  in  times 
such  as  these,  before  it  is  all  too  late. 

There  is  a  very  clear  warning  of  what  to  expect  if  we  do 
not  keep  these  commandments.  "Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my 

statues  and  my  judgments that  the  land  spue  not  yoii 

out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that 
were  before  you." 


May-June,  19.57 


Nights  Are  Quiet 
Along  the  Bayou  . . . 

I  JNDER  MANY  a  hunter's  moon,  when 
the  scent  hung  sweet  and  mist  pock- 
ets shrouded  the  lowlands,  the  bugle  voice 
of  Old  Belle  rolled  through  the  Bayou  des 
Cannes  woods  like  Gabriel's  trumpet.  As 
the  wild  music  shattered  the  still  night  air, 
every  old  boar  coon  in  the  bottoms  quit 
hunting  crawfish  and  headed  for  his  den 
tree.  Old  Belle,  the  peerless  cooner,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  her  owner,  Elmo  Mc- 
Gee,  who  lives  near  Point  Blue.  No  trail 
was  too  cold,  no  coon  too  cunning,  no  ter- 
rain so  tough  but  what  Belle  brought  the 
masked  rascals  to  bay  ....  But  look  at 
Belle  today ! ! ! !  Cutting  timber  on  his  farm, 
Mr.  McGee  toppled  an  old  hollow  tree. 
Attracted  by  mysterious  whimperings,  he 
peered  into  the  hollow  and  finally  coaxed 
out  these  two  amusing  little  creatures.  Belle 
had  lost  her  litter  of  pups,  was  swollen 
with  milk;  McGee  decided  to  give  her  the 
baby  coons  to  see  what  would  happen.  Well, 
you  can  see  what  happened.  They  took  to 
one  another  like  ducks  to  water.  Though 
Belle  may  find  her  foster  children  unusual- 
ly frisky,  she  loves  and  protects  them  as 
though  they  were  really  born  of  her  body. 
Which  all  goes  to  show  that  you  can  never 
tell  what's  going  to  happen,  and  explains 
why  the  raccoon  clan  along  Bayou  des  Can- 
nes venture  aboard  so  nonchalantly  these 
long   springs   nights. 

—  {Johnnie  Oiiinit  Photo) . 


OPERATION  DEER-LIFT 
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and  John  Campbell,  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game  division, 
examined  the  dead  deer  to  determine  cause  of  death.  It  was 
clearly  indicated  that  starvation  was  the  major  contributing 
factor.  It  is  quite  possible  that  hunger,  exhaustion,  and  shock 
of  capture  figured  prominently  in  the  death  of  the  six  deer. 

The  percentage  of  deer  surviving  after  capture  was  too  small. 
If  six  out  of  ever)'  eight  deer  rescued  were  to  fail  to  survive, 
just  how  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  the  rescue 
work?  A  conference  was  called  to  discuss  further  plans.  As 
soon  as  word  was  given  to  the  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  F.  Lamar  Clement,  he  im- 
mediately  flew   to   the   headquarters   camp. 

Since  the  rescue  work  was  showing  so  little  results,  although 
capture  of  the  deer  by  boats  was  comparatively  easy,  the  high 
mortality  rate  made  it  impractical,  the  next  step  was  an  attempt 
to  get  some  kind  of  feed  into  the  area. 

Considering  the  fact  that  time  was  running  out  since  many 
of  the  deer  were  already  in  a  famished  condition,  it  was 
decided  that  the  best  plan  of  operations  would  be  to  provide 
what  feed  was  available.  The  stomach  contents  of  the  dead 
deer  examined  by  Dr.  Roth  had  shown  large  quantities  of  wil- 
low browse  and  since  the  floodwaters  were  expected  to  subside 
in  a  few  days,  it  was  believed  that  the  willow  could  carry 
the  deer  through  that  trying  period. 

The  men  at  the  refuge  were  instructed  to  go  out  into  the 


marsh  area  and  cut  down  as  much  willow  as  possible.  For  the 
next  several  days  this  operation  was  in  progress  and  by  May 
15,  the  water  had  subsided  to  the  extent  that  the  deer  could 
once  again  move  about  where  other  feed  was  available. 

The  investigation  carried  on  during  the  deer  operation  will 
prove  to  be  valuable  in  the  future.  While  it  was  found  that 
deer  resaie  from  such  an  area  by  the  use  of  a  small  helcopter 
is  possible  and  practical,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  any  deer 
that  can  be  captured  with  a  boat  is  already  in  so  poor  a  con- 
dition that  survival  is  doubtful. 

Probably  the  only  wildlife  that  stands  to  profit  by  the  above 
mentioned  disasters  are  the  wild  waterfowl  that  winter  in  the 
area  each  year  by  the  thousands.  While  the  Delta  area  is  a 
Federal  sanctuary  where  no  hunting  is  permitted,  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  area  is  a  public  shooting  ground  for  waterfowl.  Actual- 
ly no  harvest  of  the  deer  in  either  area  is  permitted  and  from 
the  hunter's  viewpoint,  these  deer  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  the  biologists  and  game 
managers  believed  this  would  provide  them  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  capture  with  ease  and  little  expense,  deer  for 
re-stocking  purposes.  These  plans,  however,  were  discarded 
after  the  condition  of  the  deer  was  determined.  The  condition 
of  the  marsh  indicates  that  the  flooded  situation  was  not  new 
It  is  believed  to  occur  quite  frequently  and  the  fact  that  some 
deer  have  been  in  the  marsh  for  a  long  time  points  out  the 
old  term  of  "Survival  of  the  Fittest". 
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Game  agents  discovered  that  it  doesn't  take  much  to  shock 
a  fish  when  they  confiscated  this  miniature  machine  and 
arrested  its  users  near  Des  Allemands.  Arresting  agents 
shown  with  the  small,  powerful,  machine  are,  left  to  right, 
Earl    Gorio,    Mark    J.    Granier    and    Harold    Schexnayder. 

Fish    Shockers   Shocked 

WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES  game  agents  have  confis- 
cated one  of  the  most  compact  and  powerful  fish 
shocking  machines  yet  on  record  and  two  St.  Charles  parish 
commercial  fishermen  who  were  caught  in  the  act  of  employ- 
ing it  to  stun  fish  in  a  bayou  near  Des  Allemands  are  awaiting 
trial  for  taking  fish  with  an  electrically  controlled  device, 
according  to  game  agents  Harold  Schexnayder,  Mark  J. 
Granier,  and  Earl  Gorio  who  made  the  arrest. 

The  fishermen,  Clarence  Loupe  and  Melvin  Venacos,  had 
been  under  observation  for  some  time  by  the  agents  upon 
complaints  by  other  commercial  fishermen  in  the  area.  When 
the  arrest  was  made  they  attempted  to  jettison  the  device  but 
were  thwarted  when  the  miniature  machine  bacame  entangled 
in  some  weeds  near  the  surface  of  the  bayou  and  was  immedi- 
ately recovered. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  neat  little  dyamo  about  the  size 
of  two  packs  of  cigarettes  and  is  equipped  with  a  removable 
crank  and  20  feet  of  ordinary  lamp  cord  wire.  The  entire 
device  could  be  carried  in  a  man's  pants  pocket  or  hidden  in 
a  lunch  box  or  coffee  can  yet  it  delivers  a  powerful  shock 
capable  of  covering  a  space  of  20  feet  between  its  electrodes. 
The  men  were  using  a  lug-wrench  and  a  small  piece  of  scrap 
machinery  as  electrodes;  the  kind  of  junk  usually  found  in 
any  fisherman's  tool  box. 

In  another  fish  shocking  case  four  Morgan  City  commercial 
fishermen  who  had  been  arrested  for  taking  fish  with  an  elec- 
trically controlled  device  were  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail 
each  and  had  their  licenses  revoked  for  one  year  by  Judge 
Edmund  L.  Guidry  at  Franklin. 

The  four,  who  were  arrested  by  game  agents  Melvin  Duron, 
Nary  Babin  and  Cecil  Gilmore,  are  Herman  Lee  Carpenter, 
William  R.  Freeman,  Clivey  Adams  and  Murphy  Adams. 

More  jail  sentences  and  fines  were  meted  out  to  illegal  deer 
hunters  when  five  negroes  from  Allen  and  Rapides  parishes 
were  sentenced  in  Alexendria  city  court  for  the  killing  of  a 
doe  deer  on  the  highway  at  night  with  the  use  of  a  headlight 
and  pistol. 

Four  of  the  negroes  from  Elizabeth  drew  $100  fines  and  60 
days  each;  they  are  Alfred  Christian  and  Eddie,  Robert  and 
Leroy  Jones.  The  fifth  man  Butler  Lewis,  Jr.,  from  Alexand- 
ria, drew  60  days.  All  had  been  charged  with  discharging  a 
firearm  on  the  highway;  taking  deer  in  a  closed  season;  taking 
deer  with  a  light  and  gun  and  taking  illegal  deer. 


The  State  of  Mississippi  upheld  its  traditional  reputation 
for  bounteous  hospitality  when  it  was  host  to  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  Information  at  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Biloxi.  With  the  retiring  president  are  the  officers 
for  the  coming  year,  left  to  right,  seated:  Rod  Amundson, 
president,  North  Carolina;  Jack  Dyer,  vice-president,  Arkan- 
sas and  Wilbur  Stites,  secretary-treasurer.  Standing,  left  to 
right  are  directors,  Robert  Dahne,  Florida;  Edward  Dolder 
(past  president)  California;  Ken  Thompson,  Montana  and  Jim 
Keefe,  Missouri.  Wisconsin  was  chosen  for  the  1958  conven- 
tion. Representing  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission  were   Steve    Harmon,   W.   C.   Goins,  and    Ednard    Waldo. 


Fourteen  University  of  Michigan  wildlife,  conservation  and 
forestry  students  and  six  faculty  members  held  their  annual 
spring  camp  in  northeast  Louisiana  area  this  month  as  guests 
of  the  Forest  Products  Division  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation.  In  the  above  picture,  a  portion  of  the  group  is 
being  briefed  by  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion District  II  Supervisor  Joe  Herring  on  the  program  being 
carried  out  on  the  Union  Parish  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
This  10,000-acre  tract,  leased  principally  from  Olin  Mathieson, 
supports  good  populations  of  squirrel  and  deer  and  has  an 
increasing  supply  of  wild  turkey.  The  Commission  has  also 
initiated  a  study  of  acorn  production  on  this  tract.  Herring 
(right)  is  shown  here  outlining  the  program  for  (left  to  right) 
Jim  Freeman,  Olin  Mathieson  forester  and  one  of  the  hosts 
to  the  M  ichiganders;  Dr.  Warren  Chase,  Michigan  professor 
of  wildlife;  Shirley  Shelton,  conservation  student,  and  Mary 
Meagher,  wildlife  student. 
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PROPOSED  TIDEWATER  SHIP  CHANNEL 

Formally  requesting  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
sider realignment  of  the  proposed  route  for  the  proposed 
Tidewater  Ship  Channel  and  suggesting  two  alternate  routes 
as  being  less  detrimental  to  wildlife  resources,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  took  a  firm  stand  to 
prevent  damages  to  the  valuable  fish,  fur  and  game  resources 
of  the  Southeast  Louisiana-Lake  Borgne  marsh  area. 

Official  action  by  this  state  agency  added  its  support  to  the 
stated  intentions  of  such  groups  as  the  Tidewater  Development 
Association,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Louisiana 
Oyster  Growers  and  Dealers  Association  and  the  U.  S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  take  whatever  action  is  practical  to  insure 
minimum  damage  to  wildlife  resources  in  the  construction 
of  this  channel. 

When  questioned  regarding  this  action  by  the  state  Com- 
mission, Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  stated,  "This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  to  insure  that  wildlife  and  fishery 
resources  are  given  consideration  in  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  New  Orleans  Tidewater  Ship  Channel  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  outdoorsmen  of  the  state." 

"While  the  groups  previously  mentioned  have  agreed  that 
this  project  was  very  valuable  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  area  they  were  also  in  agreement  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  fish,  fur,  oysters 
and  game  in  the  region  affected  by  the  canal,"  Abadie  said, 
•t  *  * 
DISTRICT  MEETINGS  HUGE  SUCCESS 

District  meetings  are  proving  immensely  successful  in  weld- 
ing the  Federation  into  an  even  stronger  and  more  united 
group  according  to  Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  after  the  meeting  held  in  Ruston,  May  25. 

"Not  only  is  the  Federation  benefitting  from  these  meet- 
ings by  deciding  how  to  best  expend  its  efforts  but  this  pro- 
vides an  excellent  medium  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  to  discuss  its  program  with  the  sports- 
men of  the  state  and  enlist  their  aid  and  support,"  Abadie 
stated. 

Over  sixty-five  leaders  of  sportsmen's  organizations  through- 
out north  Louisiana  and  other  members,  attended  the  meeting 
for  clubs  in  congressional  districts  four  and  five  held  in  the 
Ruston  Junior  High  School  auditorium. 

The  feature  of  this  district  meeting  as  usual,  was  a  pres- 
entation of  the  activities  and  program  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  an  explanation  by  the  commission 
personnel  of  the  reasons  for  this  management  program,  what 
could  be  expected  as  a  result  of  this  work,  and  how  the  sports- 
men could  assist  the  commission  in  providing  better  hunting 
aand  fishing. 

The  increasing  need  for  a  program  to  manage  deer  by  herds 
or  by  segments  and  the  possibility  that  a  removal  of  the  creel 
limit  on  panfish  was  the  key  to  better  fishing  were  some  of 
the  highlights  of  the  afternoon's  discussions.  Also,  pointed 
out  was  the  need  for  adequate  funds  for  the  agency  which 
would  provide  for  more  research,  equipment,  and  develop- 
ment resulting  in  increased  populations  of  wildlife. 

The  responsibilities  of  hunters  and  fishermen  were  pointed 
out  by  president  Abadie  when  he  stated  that  there  existed  a 
threefold  responsibility  ".  .  .  .  to  ourselves,  to  each  other,  and 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us."  Abadie  concluded  "If  we 
do  not  work  for  what  we  think  is  right  can  we  expect  others 
to  do  so  for  us?"  He  urged  closer  cooperation  between  clubs 
and  members  in  achieving  solutions  to  common  programs. 

L.  Richard  Fleming,  Shreveport  was  elected  4th  district  vice 


president  and  Jack  Rushing,  Monroe  vice  president  for  the 
5th  district. 

Other  matters  of  interest  made  known  at  the  meeting  was 
the  need  for  quail  crops  anad  wings  to  aid  the  quail  re- 
search program;  hunters  wishing  to  aid  with  collecting  this 
data  should  contact  the  Commission,  126  Civil  Courts  Bldg., 
New  Orleans.  The  need  for  state  owned  public  shooting 
grounds  and  areas  that  can  be  leased  for  game  management 
areas  was  pointed  out;  individuals  that  are  aware  of  such 
available  lands  were  urged  to  contact  the  New  Orleans  of- 
fice. In  conclusion  the  need  for  public  support  of  an  inten- 
sive turkey  management  program  was  requested  by  commis- 
sion personnel. 

*  *      * 

MEMBERSHIP  ACHIEVEMENT  TROPHIES 

The  winners  of  the  trophies  for  membership  achievement 
for  member  clubs  of  the  Federation  were  recently  announced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation. 
James  Ledbetter,  vice  president  of  the  state  wide  sportsmen's 
groups,  complimented  all  of  the  persons  who  had  aided  in 
the  membership  drive.  The  first  place  winner  was  Roy  Dahl- 
strom  of  the  Iberia  Parish  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  second  place 
winner  was  Jack  Rushing  of  the  Ouachita  Unit  of  the  Fed- 
eration; third  place  was  awarded  to  P.  M.  Williams  of  the 
DeSoto   Parish   Wildlife   Association. 

Ledbetter  cited  the  following  persons  who  received  hon- 
orable mention  awards  at  the  program:  J.  A.  H.  Slawson 
and  Murray  S.  Pugh  of  the  De  Soto  Parish  Wildlife  Asso- 
ciation; Hurley  L.  Campbell  and  Emile  Bonnecaze  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League;  A.  N.  West  of  the  Jack- 
son Parish  Sportsmen's  Club;  Vernon  Johnson  of  the  Lake 
Bistineau  Sportsman  Association  and  Karl  Warnersdorfer, 
former  secretary  of  the  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  Sportsmen's 
League. 

NATCHITOCHES  FISHING  RODEO 

The  Natchitoches  Parish  Wildlife  Association's  annual 
fishing  rodeo  is  all  set  for  late  June.  All  of  the  waters  in 
the  Parish  are  open  to  the  entrants  who  must  be  members 
of  the  association.  More  than  a  hundred  prizes  have  been 
contributed  by  cooperating  merchants  including  two  outboard 
motors  and  one  boat.  The  annual  fish  fry  will  be  held  one 
week  before  the  contest  and  already  there  is  300  pounds 
plus  dressed  fish  frozen  away  for  the  fry. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  members  voted  to  change  the 
meeting  date  to  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  The  associ- 
ation passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Northwest  Fish  and 
Game  Preserve  Commission  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
limit  waterfowl  shooting  on  the  waters  of  the  preserve  to 
the  hours  prior  to  1:00  P.M.  each  day  of  the  1957-58  sea- 
son. Since  then  the  Northwest  Commission  approved  the 
resolution  and  has  forwarded  it  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and   Fisheries   Commission    for   its   approval. 

*  *      * 

BONNET  CARRE  CLUB  MEETING  SET 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  has  been  set  for  Saturday,  August  3  at  6:00  P.M.  in  the 
Shell  Employees  Gym  in  Norco.  The  Bonnet  Carre  Club  pres- 
ently has  a  membership  of  329;  twenty-four  new  members 
having  been  approved  for  membership  by  the  club's  board 
of  directors  at  its  last  meeting. 

Walt  Day,  club  secretary  advises  that  400  pounds  of  boiled 
shrimp  with  sauce  a  la  Dennis  Gomez  will  be  served.  In 
charge  of  refreshments  are  R.  J.  Roussel  and  J.  S.  Babin. 
The  food  procurement  committee  is  composed  of  John  Stell, 
O.  J.  Roussell,  and  Gus  Wetzka.  Several  very  fine  films  in 
sound  and  color  have  been  booked  for  showing  at  this  sum- 
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mer  meeting  and  the  expected  attendance  is  forecast  at  225 
members  and  guests.  Members  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  staff  have  been  invited  to  the  meeting  including 
F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director. 

IBERIA  CLUB  BOAT  SAFETY  CLINIC 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on  the  fatalities  due  to  boating 
accidents  in  their  local  waters,  the  Iberia  Parish  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  recently  sponsored  free  safety  instructions  in  two 
clinics  held  recently.  Jim  Ledbetter,  president  of  the  club, 
said  "the  clinics  were  arranged  to  appeal  to  the  whole  fami- 

The  clinic  is  a  result  of  experienced  boat  owners  who  teel 
that  due  to  the  rapid  popularity  of  entire  families  taking  to 
the  waters  on  week  ends  and  holidays,  many  are  operating 
boats  for  the  first  time. 

Recently  Sheriff  Gerard  Wattigny,  pointed  out  that  since 
he  took  office,  there  have  been  11  drownings,  all  from 
boating  accidents  either  in  Weeks,  Vermilion  bays,  or  on 
Bayou  Teche. 

"This  is  not  counting  the  others  who  experienced  boating 
mishaps  but  were  not  fatalities,"  he  said.  "Few  people  realize 
how  an  accident  on  a  fishing  trip,  or  a  family  boat  ride 
may  turn  quickly  into  a  tragedy.  The  heartbreak  is  suffered 
by  the  relatives  of  the  boating  victim  and  the  ceaseless 
search  for  the  bodies  is  costly  and  time  consuming.  No  one 
can  put  an  evaluation  on  the  victim's  life  but  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  such  accidents  could  be  prevented  with  proper 
boat  safety,"   said   Sheriff  Wattigny. 

AH  lectures  of  the  boat  safety  clinic  pertained  to  safety. 
Buster  Clesi  who  is  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  New  Or- 
leans Safet)'  Councils  pleasure  boat  committee  conducted 
the  clinic.  Others  appearing  on  the  program  were:  E.  P. 
Clesi,  Jr.,  speaking  on  "Weather  and  Safety";  Lt.  Irwin  Wil- 
liam whose  topic  was   "Charts,   Compass,   and   Navigation". 

Throughout  the  clinic  entrance  awards  were  presented  to 
those  in  attendance. 

R.  O.  Vedrine  was  chairman  of  the  Safety  Clinic  and 
was  assisted  by  Harold  Halbert.  Anthony  Lamperez  and  Gus 
Lamperez,  Jr.  The  program  committee  members  were  Harry 
Smith,  Anthony  Lamperez  and  Luches  Myers.  On  the  registra- 
tion and  refreshment  committee:  Lester  Gonsoulin,  Mrs.  Harry 
Smith  and  Sparky  Viator. 
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(Continued  froni  Page  9) 

of  fishing  licenses  sold  as  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  fishing  licenses  in  all  states  and  the  ratio  of  the  state's 
area  to  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fresh  Water  Fisheries  section  is  concerned  with  the 
investigation,  study  and  attempt  to  solve  fisheries  problems 
which  occur  statewide.  These  problems  include  answers  to  the 
cause  of  poor  fishing,  analyzing  fish  population  at  the  request 
of  local  groups,  such  as  police  juries  and  sportsmen's  organi- 
zations, giving  advice  regarding  construction  of  new  impound- 
ments, identification  of  fish  and  many  other  projects.  The 
staff  of  the  fresh  water  fisheries  section  is  always  available 
for  meetings  of  public  bodies  and  other  groups  who  call  upon 
them  for  service  and  advice. 

Some  of  the  activities  embraced  by  this  section  are  research 
projects  endeavoring  to  ascertain  a  control  of  many  noxious 
aquatic  plants  that  hinder  the  production  and  harvesting  of 
commercial  and  game  freshwater  fish ;  the  erection  of  fish- 
ways  for  the  trapping,  study  and  tagging  of  fish;  the  study 
of  water  fertility;  the  farm  pond  program  for  furnishing  tech- 
nical advice  on  pond  management  and  evaluations  of  stocking 
ratios ;  fertilization  problems ;  weed  control  and  controlled  fish- 
ing experiments. 

Under  this  section  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
also  operates  fish  hatcheries  open  to  the  public  and  located  so 
that  fish  distribution  over  the  entire  state  is  no  problem.  Under 
the  Dingell-Johnson  projects,  fish  biologists  are  studying  such 


problems  as  fish  population  and  acquatic  conditions  in  polluted 
waters;  size  and  age  group  studies;  fish  food  studies  and  fish 
reproduction;  migration  and  movement  studies;  and  practically 
every  phase  of  the  freshwater  fish's  life  and  environment.  The 
fishery  biologists  admit  they  haven't  even  scratched  the  sur- 
face as  to  the  answers  they  are  seeking,  yet  they  have  an  ample 
supply  of  answers  to  questions  that  have  as  yet  never  been 
asked  by  fishermen. 

While  the  fishery  biologist  is  busily  engaged  probing  our 
fresh  waters  for  answers  his  cousin,  the  marine  biologist,  is 
similarly  occupied  in  the  sea  and  his  work  is  often  misunder- 
stood by  the  layman. 

To  get  an  idea  of  why  the  worth  of  a  marine  biologist  can 
be  misunderstood  here's  a  description  of  one  as  written  by 
himself.  "The  fishery  ecologist  must  ha\e  a  working  know- 
ledge of  water  physics  and  chemistry,  geochemistry,  biochemis- 
try, physiology,  taxonomy,  microbiology,  parasitology.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  ecological  phenomena  ***** 
"Whew!"  says  the  layman  *  *  *  *  and  commercial  and 
sports  fisherman.  "How  in  the  name  of  tarnation  can  this 
guy  re-stock  the  ocean  or  put  more  fish  in  my  bag  with  those 
words?" 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  marine 
biologists  are  aiming  at  an  answer.  Some  of  the  benefits  of 
their  efforts  are  pollution  control;  pointing  out  where  restric- 
tions should  be  put  and  where  law  enforcement  should  be 
at  work;  creation  of  new  fishing  grounds;  maintaining  of 
marine  biological  laboratories,  such  as  the  ultra-modern  one 
now  under  erection  at  Fort  Livingston  by  the  commission,  and 
the  development  of  a  program  for  future  management. 

Then  back  to  the  same  question,  "Can  he  re-stock  the 
ocean.-'"  For  some  reason  or  other,  and  we  don't  yet  know  all 
the  answers,  commercial  fishing  has  been  declining  and  there 
has  been  considerable  disagreement  as  to  all  of  the  causes. 

The  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms  division  which  is  the  oldest 
division  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  has 
proved  over  its  operation  of  more  than  half  a  century,  that 
through  intensive  biological  research  and  careful  enforcement, 
licensing  and  management  at  least  one  phase  of  our  marine  life 
has  not  gone  by  the  board. 

Vast  knowledge  of  our  shrimp  life  and  movements  is  being 
gathered  by  our  marine  biologists  in  collaboration  with  other 
agencies  such  as  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Coast  Guard  and  Weather  bureau,  the  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Health  and  outside  firms,  individuals  and  other  biolo- 
gists doing  similar  work  in  the  Gulf.  Progress  has  reached  the 
stage  where  recommendations  are  being  constantly  made  for 
more  economic  production  and  higher  yields  through  various 
closed  and  open  seasons,  mesh  sizes  and  the  like,  perhaps 
one  more  phase  of  our  marine  life  will  join  the  oyster  under 
the  safe  wing  of  conservation. 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  if  we  are  able  to  benefit  two  marine 
populations,  new  practices  may  be  initiated  that  will  benefit 
other  local  marine  fish  populations.  The  real  values  of  such 
programs  will  soon  build  up  through  their  own  weight  by 
accumulation  of  information  and  research  on  basic  problems 
of  productivity,  ecology,  population  dynamics  and  countless 
other  subjects.  This  may  mean  results  that  are  presently  un- 
dreamed of  and  it  may  be  possible  to  "re-stock"  the  ocean, 
in  a  way.  Who  knows  ? 


CHANGE  NAME  TO  BUNNYTOWN! 

In  Pearl  River,  La.,  the  station  master  was  stuck  with  288 
crated  rabbits  when  the  addressee  refused  to  take  them.  On 
successive  days  the  bunny  population  grew  to  408 — 570 — 
752 — 962 — and  1,227.  At  that  point  the  stationmaster  opened 
the  crate  and  turned  his  back. 


Generally,  trout  grow  faster  and  are  better  conditioned  if 
the  summer  temperature  of  the  water  they  live  in  ranges 
from  55  to  65  degrees. 
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JUVENILE  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  Page  5 ) 

lie  detectors,  and  all  the  others,  must  know  legal  evidence, 
and  must  know  courts  and  procedures.  He  must  be  physically 
fit  and  proficient  in  the  use  of  small  arms,  riot  guns,  machine 
guns,  tear  gas  bombs,  and  so  on.  But  above  and  beyond  all 
this  the  good  law  enforcement  officer  must  know  humanity; 
he  must  know  how  to  lead  the  citizens  for  whom  he  works 
on  his  side  of  the  fight  against  crime. 

"We  think  too  much  about  the  duties  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  after  a  crime  has  been  committed.  I  believe  that 
we  must  begin  to  think  more  and  more  about  what  we  can 
do  before  a  crime  has  been  committed. 

"Anyone  can  drive  people  with  clubs  and  guns;  it  takes 
men  and  women  with  strong  character  to  lead  people  by  virtue 
of  respect. 

"The  time  and  place  to  begin  building  respect  is  with  our 
juveniles.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  leave  this  entirely 
to  the  parents.  Although  the  parents  are  key  people  in  the 
process,  much  of  the  responsibility  lies  with  us  who  practice 
the  profession  of  law  enforcement.  We  are  the  ones  who  must 
prove  to  our  youth  each  and  every  day  that  we  are  worthy  of 
their  respect. 

"Here,  in  Shreveport,  I  spend  more  of  my  time  with  boys 
and  girls  who  have  not  committeed  crimes  than  I  do  with  those 
who  have.  Of  course,  not  every  law  enforcement  officer  can 
or  should  do  this.  But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  effort 
of  any  enforcement  agency  should  be  devoted  to  winning  of 
our  youth  before  they  become  involved  in  crime.  If  we  don't 
win  them  to  the  side  of  law  and  order,  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  them  after  they  have  become  tainted 
with  the  scars  of  crime. 

"I  believe  that  the  law  enforcement  officer  who  stands  aloof 
of  citizens  is  failing  in  one  of  his  most  important  responsibili- 
ties. I  believe  that  he  should  mix  and  mingle  with  his  citizens 
as  much  as  possible.  He  should  live  with  his  fellow  citizens 
as  well  as  work  for  them.  And  the  more  and  better  he  knows 
the  youth  of  his  community  the  bigger  and  more  useful  he 
becomes. 

"Right  now  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  youth  programs 
going  on  across  the  country.  Millions  of  citizens  are  donating 
money  to  clubs,  camps,  playgrounds  and  other  facilities  for 
youth  activities.  All  these  are  wonderful.  We  need  many  more. 
But  the  mere  donation  of  dollars  to  youth  is  empty  unless  we, 
the  enforcement  officers  and  the  adult  citizens,  also  give  our- 
selves. It's  leadership  which  youth  needs,  not  just  real  estate. 
And  the  more  of  that  leadership  which  comes  from  the  ranks 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  the  more  sure  we  shall  be  to  win 
our  youth  to  our  side. 

"■The  making  of  speeches  by  high  enforcement  officials  be- 
fore student  bodies,  youth  conventions  and  other  large  gather- 
ings is  great.  It  plays  its  part.  But  I  doubt  that  the  finest 
speech  before  a  huge  gathering  every  did  as  much  as  a  friendly 
chat  before  a  Sunday  School  class  of  a  half  dozen  youngsters. 
Johnny  Doe  will  forget  the  eloquent  phrases  of  the  best 
orator,  but  he'll  remember  the  warmth  of  a  handclasp  and 
the  honesty  of  a  smile. 

"And  talk  isn't  enough.  Youth,  as  we  all  know,  are  more 
impressed  by  what  they  see  than  what  they  hear.  Therefore, 
I  have  made  it  a  policy  to  show  young  people  law  enforce- 
ment at  work.  I  not  only  welcome  young  people  to  inspect 
the  Sheriff's  Department.  I  invite  and  urge  them.  Whenever 
I  appear  with  youth — churches,  schools,  clubs,  etc.,  I  especial- 
ly invite  them  to  a  tour  of  inspection.  But  whether  there  is 
one  or  20  who  want  to  see  how  the  department  operates,  I 
find  time  to  show  them. 

"I  don't  try  to  make  any  speeches  to  them.  We  laugh  and 
joke  and  talk  about  whatever  they  want  to  talk  about.  Then  I 
take  them  on  a  tour  of  the  jail  and  show  them  everything 
from  the  black,  solitary  confinement  cell  and  hangman's  trap 
through  which  23  men  have  dropped  to  their  death,  to  the 
jail's  supply  rooms  and  kitchen. 


"From  the  jail  I  show  them  through  our  record  department, 
fingerprint  department  and  mug  room.  Often,  for  a  joke,  we 
"mug"  one  another  with  them  getting  a  mug  shot  of  me.  I 
show  how  we  reload  cartridges  for  range  practice.  I  show 
them  our  armory  with  its  riot  guns,  machine  guns,  and  tear 
gas  equipment,  and  explain  how  it  is  all  used.  I  show  them 
whatever  they  want  to  see  and  I  answer  all  of  their  questions. 

"Realizing  that  young  active  minds  and  bodies  require  action 
in  addition  to  knowledge  obtained  through  talks  and  lectures, 
I  have,  in  cooperation  with  the  Caddo  Rifle  and  Pistol  club, 
organized  and  sponsored  a  Junior  Rifle  club  for  boys  12  to  17 
years  of  age.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  teach  boys  how  to 
safely  handle  and  use  firearms.  Accredited  and  approved  N. 
R.  A.  instructors  supervise  and  instruct  all  classes  of  shooters, 
from  beginners  to  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed 
course  in  shooting,  at  all  times.  Tournaments  are  held  at  inter- 
vals at  which  trophies  are  awarded  to  winners.  In  addition  to 
outdoor  sunshine  and  exercise,  the  incentives  provided  keeps 
the  boys  on  their  toes  to  exceed  in  marksmanship. 

"It  doesn't  take  a  psychologist  to  see  how  all  these  things 
impress  the  youngsters.  The  impression  is  not  only  left  with 
them  but  is  taken  away  and  spread  to  other  young  people. 
They  come  to  know  law  enforcement  and  the  officers  who 
practice  it.  They  come  to  know  how  we  work  and  more  impor- 
tant, why.  They  learn  to  respect  us,  not  because  they  fear  us 
but  because  they  like  us. 

"Although  we,  as  law  enforcement  officers,  can  reasonably 
expect  that  parents  will  tell  their  children  to  respect  law  and 
order,  it  is  up  to  us  to  show  youth  that  we  are  worthy  of 
their  respect.  The  parents  may  teach  respect,  but  we  have  to 
prove  its  value.  We  have  to  live  with  our  youth.  We  not  only 
have  to  come  to  understand  the  youth,  we  want  to  lead  the 
youth  to  understand  us.  When  we  do  that,  when  we  win  the 
youth  to  our  side,  then  we  don't  have  a  juvenile  problem, 
for  the  juveniles  of  today  are  the  parents  of  tomorrow." 

"Thumbs  Down" 
to  the  Clown 

pOR  SOME  thirty  millions  of  Americans  of  all  ages,  boating 
has  proved  the  most  exciting  and  invigorating  of  all  sports. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  safest! 

Yet — just  as  motoring  has  its  irre- 
sponsible "hot-rod  jockeys"  and  "drag- 
race  show-offs" — so  does  boating  have 
a  few  smart-alecks  who  imperil  the 
safety  of  themselves  and  others. 

Out  of  a  desire  to  curb  the  outlandish 
and  exhibitionistic  behavior  of  this  reck- 
less minority  has  sprung  a  new  idea — 
"Thumbs  Down  Means  Don't  Clown!" 
The  objective,  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America,  is 
simply  to  discourage  dangerous  antics  by  giving  the  warning 
signal  "Thumbs  Down"  to  the  offender. 

It  is  suggested  that  whenever  we  see  a  person  who  makes 
a  pest  of  himself  by  clownish  behavior  in  or  around  a  boat, 
we  can  give  him  the  unmistakable  "Thumbs  Down"  sign — 
universally  recognized  signal  of  disapproval.  When  he  sees 
you  make  this  sign,  he'll  know  he's  doing  something  he 
shouldn't  do.  He'll  know  that  others  know  it,  too.  If,  in  corn- 
mon  with  the  vast  majority,  he's  a  true  sportsman,  he  will 
stop  his  foolishness  and  act  like  a  gentleman. 

So — "Thumbs  Down"  to  the  clown! — And  happy,  safe 
boating  for  all! 


Color  characteristics  of  trout  are  so  variable  that  modern 
fish  experts  usually  disregard  them  in  identifying  the  various 
trout  species. 
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New  Crop 


Twins  are  rather 
common  In  the 
white-tailed  deer 
family  when  qual- 
ity food  Is  plen- 
tiful. Most  fawns 
are  born  in  late 
May  or  June. 
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These     young     ducklings    will 

be    ready   to   fly   in   eight   or 

nine  weeks. 


Although   these    young   quail    are    as   self   sufficient 

as  any  birds  of  their  age,  to  stray  from  the  parent 

could   mean  sudden  death. 


Newly    hatched 
largemouth  bass 
stay  in  compact  '^^^x^^ 
schools — 


while  their 
smallmouth 
cousins  scatter 
in  a  very  few 
days. 


Help  wildlife's  new  crop  by  keep- 
ing    your     pets     tied     during     the 
nesting   seasons. 


You  would  be  lucky 
Indeed  to  find  the 
well  hidden  burrow 
of    Mrs.    Cottontail. 


Courtesy  rirginia.  WOdKi 


